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“The Almighty Dollar.” 


sets 
ARTISTICALLY axe” agua CONSID- 


BY “SHADOWS.” 


PART III. 
The first word the sage said on meeting Ar- 


suggested it. ‘I wish,” says he, ‘‘you would re- 
peat briefly your ideas in the fewest possible 
words I get muddled sometimes with your ex- 
huberance.” ‘‘Well,” replied Artemas, ‘‘money 
is faith, not wealth. I maintain that goods, 
wares, merchandise, and all real and personal 
property, is wealth; money, or currency, is not 
wealth, but a unit of measure by which the va- 
rious kinds of wealth can be exchanged, sim- 
plifying barter—‘chipé to play poker with in 
the game of life, or business life. As far as 
gold is, or was, money, its intrinsic value was 
wealth; that was an extravagance and a great 
inconvenience. When the Jews invented bills 
of exchange, gold, a8 money, logically died. 
As in the Reformation there was no halt logi- 
cally between Rome and Reason, so was there 
none between the introduction of a bill of ex- 
} change and universal paper-money—it wasonly a 
' question of time. We want no intrinsic value in 
the physical constitution of money, but we want 
it absolutely good. A United States’ promise is 


unquestionable; what it says is a dollar ts one, | 
and everybody with anything to sell, ‘boots, | 


bullocks, or bullion,’ is glad to exchange it, or 
them, for that dollar at the lowest market-price. 
Now, a word more,” said Artemas, ‘‘sustaining 
this assertion, but extending it. Nine-tenths in 
amount of the transactions of commerce are 
done by paper, not money, or currency; but 
paper, as I have said, is extemporized curren- 
cy; therefore the volume of currency to-day 
is not the $800,000,000 dollars of legal-tender 
and national bank-notes, but itis ten billion dol- 
lars more of notes, bills of exchange, checks, 
and other I O U’s which are settled ultimately 
by the clearing-house arrangement, or equiva- 
lent systems outside of the commercial centers. 
There is no difference in these adjustments. 
The I O U's of the banks and of individuals 
and the legal-tenders are par with each other; 
the final balance is settled by legal-tenders, or 
runs into the next day’s doings. Thus book- 
keeping settles millions with units. If the gov- 
ernment in its wisdom should conclude to double 
the volume of legal-tenders, would that be infla- 
tion? Byno manner of means, for the govern- 
ment would not propose to give itaway. If the 
government could, o& should, enact a law that 
each legal-tender note should be cut in two, and 
each half-a-dollar should be legal-tender for a 
dollar, that would be inflation, and prices would 
double. Nobody expects that; and yet that is 
the way your gold-basis fellows reason, to a man. 
The mode of distributing this money I will say 
nothing about now; there are ways enough with- 
out giving it to the banks or anybody else for 
nothing. If properly done, and no privileged 
classes manipulate it exclusively, it would nec- 
essarily reduce the rate of interest, and that is 
the one thing wanted in this country to-day.” 

“Why ?” said the sage, ‘for I can’t lend the | 
money I have on hand to-day at six per cent.” 

“I'll give ten for it,” said Artemas. 

“If you have any government bonds or State 
bonds or Boston 6's I will lend it to you cheap. 
I don't want to risk my money. I am out of busi- 
ness, unacquainted with paper, my means are not 
Large, and the fact that any paper is seeking ne- 


ment against its strength.” 
“T did not suppose you would lend your idle 


—and it is a criminal act, and justly so. 


be desirable, because the idea in that is to gath- 
er from the many for the benefit of the few. 
That is just what wealth is doing—gathering 
from many for the benefit of few. The swindle 
of selling $100,000 of tickets and distributing 


the stolen $50,000 builds a hospitai or a library ; 
but that is just what wealth is doing to enterprise 
and industry. If the average interest is but 
seven per cent. (it is really more), and the aver- 
age increase is three and one-half per cent., what 
is the practical difference between wealth greas- 
ing the wheels of labor and the lottery that 
takes your dollar and returns fifty cents? 
Only this, the result is not wholly chance. In- 
dustry, economy, keenness, selfishness, enter 
into the scheme of life, causing perturbations, 
variations, sometimes just, sometimes the re- 
verse; and the complications are so ramified, 
insidious, that the average result is not seen; 
but really, when you come down to the fine 
point, those who win prizes or success in the 








business relations of life are as small a per- 
centage as those who draw the prizes in a lot- 
tery. But this isin favor of legitimate business. 
The struggles and trials and competitions of busi- 
ness develop marhood—no thanks, however, to 
incarnated wealth for that; its tribute of seven to 
ten per cent. is not for the sake of manhood; that 
is simply the higher wisdom that finds en en- 
trance into human activities, working wiser than 
we knew.” ‘*Well,” said the sage, ‘‘my request 
for brevity has culminated in a sermon. I see 
no flaw in your argument. I think, myself, in- 
terest is too high; but part of it is for the risk 
wealth takes.” ‘‘Industry and enterprise take 
the risk,” said Artemas. ‘If wealth is minus it 
is because its extortion has crippled the borrow- 
er. Wealth is forever foreclosing on enterprise.” 
Time was now short, and the sage was obliged 
to leave. Artemas had only time to say, as 
a summing-up, the attempt to or talk of re- 
turning to a gold basis was embarrassing to 
the struggling enterprise of the hour; its ac- 
complishment would be the foreclosure by wealth 
on the debtor everywhere—causing unnecessary 
and uncalled-for distress. The fear now of such 
a result tightens the purse-strings and destroys 
confidence, and the creditor-class say it’s all ow- 
ing to an inflated currency. It is really owing 
to the threat of a change back to the older 
but dishonest system of marking up 100 million 
dollars of gold to 400 million by making a prom- 
ise which in the nature of things could not be 





performed. The legal-tender system, on the 
other hand, properly arranged, would restore 
confidence, stimulate enterprise, increase pro- 
duction, accumulate wealth. Interest, which is 
the great obstacle to the more equal distribution 
of wealth and the logic of a proper paper cur- 
rency based on the United States’ guarantee, is 
the reduction of interest by which industry and 
enterprise would be the gainers and wealth no 
loser, but distributed over a larger area of hu- 
man beings. 





Before and After. 


Seba 


FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


WRITTEN 


As fair the sun upon these hillsides lies 
As it appeared unto my boyhood’s eyes; 
I rest me now upon the springing sod 

Where long ago with eager step I trod; 











money to meon anything I had. You have faith 


in the government, not in man, and the reason | That shaded once the happy friend with friend ; 
why you liave not is you know people are going | I recollect the noon’s delicious charm 
behindhand and not making money; but the fact | That fell upon the landscape, soft and warm; 
that you have such faith in the United States’ | And here to-day the old enchantment broods 
promise, and everybody else has whose money | Qn hills and flowering fields, and dark green 


accumulates, is a pointer to what should be the | 


basis of money, viz., the piece of paper which | By night the same sweet tender stillness reigns 
the ‘image and superscription’ of the United | That thrilled the current of our bounding veins ; 


States says is a legal-tender for a dollar, wheth- 
er it will buy a pennyweight of gold or half a 
‘Bullocks, boots and _ bullion’ 
The 
abundance of money growing out of the de- 
thronement of gold as the privileged unit of 
measure would set the wheels of industry and 


pennyweight. 
must adapt themselves to that dollar. 


| 





enterprise in motion, and confidence would be | I sigh to think what youthful forms have gone 
| To death, what ardent lives how briefly done. 
money | If what my steadfast spirit hopes be true, 


restored and prosperity abound.” 

“I don’t see,” said the sage, “why 
should be plenty as a consequence, as it will | 
take security to get it then as now.” 

“So it would; but securities are born of enter- | 


prise and industry, if capital does not gobble them | 


in the process. [am presuming, as a matter of | T 


course, that the government would stop the leak | 
of $20,000,000 per annum to the national banks 
and plan some way to lend the money safely at | 
a nominal interest, and that money, being out, 
would seek investment, and by competition, with 
an eye also to safety, enterprise and industry, | 


would not be then obliged to pay the capitalist | 
My dear sage, 


the lion’s share of their profits. 
you are a good, kind fellow, a little too cautious, 
but will never, like Barabbas, be a money-bag, | 
nd nothing else. How in my heart Ido pity an | 
bsorbent;’ 
} 
equence. That puts me in mind of old Vea- | 
‘zie of Bangor, a millionaire. 


‘4 dying, going out with the tide and that nearly dead- | 
low, he said to those attending him, taintly, for he | Be less than nothing in another sphere? 
was very weak, ‘Ol! for one last look at the world | Because not every evil was withstood 

They raised him very | Have they been utterly cut off from good, 

gently so that he could take his parting look at And did the tolling of the passing bell 


I am so soon to leave! 


houses and streets so familiar to him, for they 


had all paid him tribute. The last rays of the 


setting sun fell upon his sunken face as he gazed | For me when from the flesh my soul is free, 
upon earth's activities; they listened to his dying I cannot think that of these vanished lives 


whispers which said, ‘Oh! if I could only live 
five vears I coulddouble my money!’ Sagacious 
truth! And the listeners, looking at this embod- | 
iment of temporal wisdom, found his soul had | 
fled and the tide had turned. 


There may have | 


been an undertone that the’mortal ear could not | what one’s life is, and where is the spring of it, 
hear, saying as arefrain, Why stop at five years | and what it feeds upon, how one rallies from a 
and only double it? why not say a hundred and shock of any sort.” 
Oa! wise Providence to set! this observation—delicate or vigorous constitu- | 


absorb the whole? 


| On fairer slopes than these their feet are set; 


| Pray God those lives that were with duties filled, 
The tender-loving, or the lofty willed, 
} Come not to naught in the majestic plan 


| Whose purpose shall outlast the latest date 


| Of lowliest hamlet and of strongest state ; 
| Whose eye beholds the sparrow when it falls 


how often L say in my soul, May I Those friends that for a time were by our side, 
ver be successful if 1 am to grow into one as a| And in the flush of life’s full summer died, 


When he was about | Forever parted from our mortal gaze, 


To-day within the place of graves we walked, 


Upon « land where summer never dies. 


Ilere yet the self-same graceful branches bend 


woods; 


Above, the glorious constellations burn 

To which our fresh young faces used to turn. 

*Tis all unchanged save what we wished for 
most— 

The friends departed and the kindred lost. 


And of the unforgotten dead we talked. — 


They are not lost, though faded from our view. 
In sacred trysts their faithful hands are met; 
A milder sun upon their pathway beams ; 


hey linger now beside celestial streams ; 
And there they look with never-fading eyes 


Of Him who was before the worlds began; 


As clearly as an empire’s toppling walls. 


Or in the kindly autumn of their days 


Shall all the lovely traits that made them dear 


Declare that nothing with them shall be well? 


I cannot think it. Whatsoe’er may be 


Nothing except the baser part survives. 
AuGust 25, 1875. 





Giant or Weakling Roots. 
A talented writer has said, “It depends upon 


How much is included in 


latter asks for a dollar for a chance that is worth 
fifty cents—that is, buy all the tickets and draw 
all the prizes and you get half your money back 
I will 
not extend this illustration, but say if all the 
money received for tickets was drawn in prizes, 
which is the principle of the raffle, it would not 


by luck $50,000 in prizes is damnable, even if 


Some world-old thought, renewed again, 
Came close and touched her where she stood 


girded to theteeth. Not a few roam hither-and- 
yon. They can never be said to alight. They 
catch sweets evermore, and meander from cup 
tocup. They are summer-flies, not bees whose 
results are garnered in untold hives. They sail 
in gossamer boats, they float on rose-leaves, 
draped with ‘‘webs of woven air,” scarfed with 
“dew of night.” They trail constantly. In 
striking contrast are those of settled object, 
strong proclivities, imperative issues. They 
man their ships and steer for a certain port. 
As arctic cruisers, they anticipate contingent 
wants and prepare for tempests, calms, block- 
ades, depression, sickness, death. They are 
bound for a reality, and ‘‘seventeen days of rain, 
falling in torrents,” would not dismay them. 
They have certain characteristics by which they 
are recognized. There is no badge or flourish 
of trumpets, no drum-beats as they proceed, but 
a patent inward force which puts dignity into the 
gait and manliness and womanliness into the 
brow. You select them as you would the per- 
fect circle of Giotto drawn with a brush and one 
stroke of the hand. They mean to be and to 
do. A goodly number are as seemingly passive 
as the occupant of a cocoon. They are too lan- 
guid to laugh and too torpid to smile. They 


She moved across the poppied lawn 
When the pale sun had left the skies, 
Her Saxon face as fair as dawn, 

A tropic summer in her eyes. 
The unmown grass before her bent, 
She held her purple garments up 
Above the touch impertinent 
Of some late lily’s scarlet cup. 
She took her idle oars in hand, 
She sailed far out upon the sea, 
Her lover came at her command 
And bent to meet her royally. 
Her cheek was warm upon his cheek, 
Her kisses did not chill his mouth, 
He turned his ship about, why seek 


In tropic seas another South ? 
M. C. Kipp. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

Miss Podkins at the Mountings. 
Mr. ComMONWEALTH :—‘*Peregrination is the 
thief of time.” That's what they tell me an old 
poeter said, and I guess he was about right— 
the way it has been stole from me while I was 


rise late for the dawn, and ignore the most gor- 
geous sunset. Neither beauty of color, happy 
commingling, august pomp, the glory of tran- 
scendent ciouds nor magic reflections, stir their 
stagnated pulse. Cry ‘‘Fire!” in their ears, and 
they stop to secure some trifle or move as though 
they had a year at command instead of the one 


peregrinatin’ beats all. I ain't had time for half 
I had todo. I felt pretty bad about it, but I’m 
precious glad I know where it went to. I did 
go up to the White Mountings, though, and I 
kind o’ thought the ripocrats would like to know 
about it, the way J see it. They go to the big 
houses and pay no end o’ money, but what they 


get for’t is beyond me; they can’t any more’n 
eat and drink and sleep and go; and I did all 
that for next to nothin’. 

You see Jerusha she wanted to go; she never 
see no such things, and her ideas was all up 
readin’ about Jacob’s ladder, for one thing. I’ve 
read about Jacob’s ladder, too, but I'll be bless- 
ed it I did’nt think 'twas a dream when I read 
it; and now here in this book it said folks was 
goin’ upit incars! I always knew there was no 
end o’ things steam could d>, but I vam I never 
thought it could make real cars run up a ladder 
that a man only dreamed about! But the in- 
genuity of man is beyond deception. So when 
the child put it into my head to go and see it I 
asked Capt'n Otis about it, and he said ’twas just 
as easy as nothin’; all we had to do was to get rid 
If cast down they do not despair; if crushed, | of all the cold vittles there was in the house 
they recuperate; if deprived of a particular | that we didn’t want to tuck into our basket, get 
sense, they are grateful for what remains; if| a policy man to look round the house for tram- 
one eye is lost, they rejoice in its companion; | pers, carry the key into Miss Wattses, get a 
if both are veiled, they reckon the lengthened | man to fetch us to the daypo (that's what Jeru- 
period they have been spared, and that, too,|sha says ’tis), get our tickets for the White 
when so much was required; if they cannot | Mountings, but be sure to look out for pick- 
get new pictures for their mental gallery they | pockets while we was a tradin’ for ’em, and not 
review the old and are content therewith. They |to put our bags down for love nor money for 
go back in memory and live over with added | fear somebody, innocent-like, would think they 
zest every pleasant occurrence. The evils, of | was theirn; look out for the right car, for there’s 

course, settle at the bottom and are not re- | aiways a lot of wrong ones, and who wants to 
hearsed or exhumed. Doubts do not disturb | get into a smoke car? I don’t, and I won’t let 
them; neither do they pick flaws in creation, | Obed, neither—yes, he does listen to me, too, 

society or themselves. They are on easy terms | when I talk to him for his good; ‘tain’t for noth- 
all around. They offset a single ill by many | in’ else, if things does look suspicious—folks 
blessings; they are philosophers without the | ain’t any right to be goin’ round the world with 
name, heroes and heroines minus pretension; | their noses higher’n their heads, smellin’ out 
common-folk with a real aura. They are not | news!—but, as I was a sayin’, get into the right 
tormented by misgivings. They believe in tele- | car, have your ticket all ready for the man in 
grams from the different quarters of the globe, | regimentals when he comes round and asks you, 
and admit the possibility of those from the spir- | polite-like, to let him look at it, and look out 
itual realm. They realize how expanding are | for the mountings when you sce ’em. That 
their abilities; how intense their desires; how | was all, and it seemed so easy that I told Jeru- 

mighty and holy their aspirations; how little, | sha I didn’t mind if I went; and when Obed said 
comparatively, they accomplish here; how | he hadn’t got nothin’ much to see to just then, 
much that is embryotic has no play; and hence | why, we kinder o’ rung him in, too. He’s been 
they feel and trust that somewhere, sometime, | round some, and though [ won't give in but 

they shall have a chance to become what they | women can get round without a man taggin’, it 
so long to exemplify. They faint not, stop not,|is nice after all to have ’em. So Obed he 
but press on, confident of opportunity, victory | went. 

and balance. It is no lukewarm, lackadaisical You ought to have seen the basket of stuff we 
sentiment, buta solid, calculated basis, a convic- | got ready the night before! It makes me laugh 
tion which cannot be argued away. Itis a pri-| now to think on't—bread and butter and biled 

ort. They know whereof they affirm. They | eggs and salt and cake and apples and pie and 
can wait because sure that there is a beyond, a | pickles and peaches and green-corn and meat 
continuance, a recognition, a field ever broad- | and crackers and tea and lots of other things. 

ening, extending, and adapted to their several | I don’t spose we should a took so much only 
developments. We mourn and say: ‘‘The great | Obed he carried’em. Well, after a while ’twas 
mountain is broken! The strong beam is thrown | all fixed and we went off to bed real early; but 
down! The wise mau las decayed!” They | if you’ll believe it, that minx of a Jerusha, she 
sense this fully, painfully, bu¢ they cross the | couidn’t sleep no more’nif she was in a hornet’s 
bridge; they enter the new gate. The worn | nest, which she wasn't, and she got up at twelve 
garments were left behind, the spirit is rehabil- | o’clock! ‘‘Aunt Keziah,” says she, ‘‘we shall 

itated that cannot grow aged. ‘‘Richard is him- | be late for them cars!” I was hoppin’, I tell 
self again!” clothed and in his right mind, armed | you, for a minute; but after a little reflectin’ I 
cap-a-pie, ready to proceed under the same pa- | didn’t say much to her, but I went to thinkin’ 
ternal, loving guidance as before. The Great | how I felt myself in them old days when I was 

Arm is not shortened; there is no shrinkage or; a goin’ anywhere with him! I couldn’t eat, 

annihilation of Deity. He was, is, and will | sleep nor nothin’ else for very happicess! How 
continue. We were, are, and shall not go up |them old times haunt me! Talk of ghosts— 
in smoke or be merged into the commingled | there’s nothin’ so like specters as the ghosts of 
mass. If units once we shall so remain, else we | hidden memories! But I swallered’em all down; 
are shorn of satisfactivn, and are ground up | and you needn't laugh at that, and ask me if I 
as modern shoddy, a cheat and disappointment. | swallered the ghosts. I tell you yes, you can 

We may quibble among ourselves: be jealous | swaller ’em, and then they won't rise so often to 
and distrustful; but there is no half-way in the | plague you, and besides other folks won’t be 

Ruler and Father of the universe. The painter | likely to see ‘em. So I laid there as demute as 

Protogones acknowledged the superiority of | could be after that till ’twas reaily time to go, 

Apelles’ line; so do we the perfect wisdom, jus- | and then we started off in ajiffy. ‘Twas the 

tice and love of that principle which holds | gray of the mornin’ and we rid three miles to 

every thread and sustains each luminary and|ketchthecars. Lord sakes alive! what a crush 

planet in space. Whatever that may be, it will | o’ tolks there was, all goin’ to the White Moun- 

not forsake us. It will bear us on and on to-/| tings! but it don’t do to be too fastiduous, so we 
wards infinity. We can solve much now; is | mixed right in with ’em and waited there in the 
there not foundation for hope that more is in | drizzle for the pesky cars to come till I thought 
store, and that light will illumine our dark-|I should adropt! But ’tis a long lane that has 

ness? Daily are we astonished at the gardener’s | no turnin’, and soon we heard the snortin’ and 

skill and the new flora which emerges from his | then the thing sputtered up to us, and them crit- 

hands. Twenty generations, we are told, made |terssettorushin’. I told Obed I would not, and 

the wild-carrot eatable, and, although in five |if there wasn’t a seat I'd go home. I wasn’t 
generations it may relapse into its former state, | used to bein’ poked round that way! But Obed 

that need not discourage us. The same precau- | he smoothed down the ruffles of my feelin’s, and 

tion might bringitback. There is grand, moth- | after awhile we was in, though our fine fixin’s 
erly soil ahead; there we shall root, flourish | was all tumbled edgeways. We didn’t care a 

and bring forth fruit. We shall slowly or quick- | mite when we was once in, and in an hour we 

ly correct our errors, atone for indiscretions, | started. Things went on pretty well till some- 

wrong-doing, and whatever has checked our | body hollered out ‘‘The car’s afire!” We rushed 

growth. We siall see the right and follow the | our heads out of the winder and sure enough 

same. It may be long, it may be short, but the | there ’twas asmokin’! Force of example I say— 

fact we cavil not about. If we were worth cre- | fast men smoke, and why shouldn't cars if they 

ating, we are worth preserving, and there is | get to goin’ too fast! But there was no puttin’ 

that in us which proclaims immortality and will | on’t out, so we had to leave it and fill up fuller 
not down, spite of all arguments to the contra- | the other cars what was runnin’ over before, and 
ry. The idea is an immense sustainer. It en-/ a nice squeeze we had on’t till we got to North 


instant which is to save them from dropping 
intoa blazing pit. Another class always has one 
foot in advance. Its members are on the de- 
fensive. They turn in the opposite direction; 
they criticise and underrate; they decline all 
propositions; they quarrel with fate; they de- 
mur at the dear God; they could haveSuggested 
many improvements; they would reverse the 
general order; they bristle at every approach, 
and never acquiesce. 

In marked distinction are those who instinc- 
tively or through the processes of reason take 
things as they are; who accommodate them- 
selves to necessities, however diverse, personal 
or outward, and make the best of them; who 
do not dare but brave; who fortify themselves 
against onslaughts, and tread firmly forward. 








the bounds at three-score and ten! If it had | tion, inherited specialities, spontaneity or actual | 
been ten-score and three there are men we see on | training, butter-fly rambling or determined pur- 


‘change that mathematically in that time would, 
by the accu.nulation of interest, absorb all the 


wealth of the country. 


Death, then, is the; there is such want of fiber that they have no 
poor man’s blessing; it distributes accumulated | standpoint; willis mostly left out, and they are 


pose, indifference, defiance, or acceptance of 
. = . ° } 
destiny, skepticism or undying faith. In some | 


wealth; the many get what the one held; rarely | like puffs blown abroad by every wind and ur- | 
it keeps in the channel of three generations. | duly intluenced by whatever is transpiring. | 
“Excuse this touch of sentiment,” said Arte- | Sound physique is as an adamantine wali in case 
mas tothe sage; “but ittellsitsown story. But} of conflagration. It offers positive resistance. 
to return to the subject of which we were talk- | It is flexible, and rebounds; it is healthy, and | 
ing: Wealth says to enterprise and industry, casts off; it is normal, and not clogged. The | 
Build, manufaciure, trade, improve, and pay me | devastating storm may pass by lashing every- 
tribute for the money I lend you, and make what | thing into foam, but, similar to prostrated wheat, 
youcan. I take no risks, says wealth; alll want. it will reinstate itself. There are sayings, judg- 
is what security you have and a tair interest for? ments and methods of our progenitors which are 
the money you use. Now, that seems fair; but engrossed as integers into our being, and which 
if the average accumulation of the country dur- rush to our rescue whatever betide. Whether 
ing a decade is only three and one-half per cent. |ignorantly or knowingly, we are much their 
per annum how can enterprise and industry af- | debtors for such legacies. In many, there is a 
ford to pay from seven to ten per cent. per an-| natural aptitude; the tinest angle is guarded; 
num? That they cannot is so mathematically | they see at a glance what course to pursue; ac- 
true it needs no discussion. The lottery-dealer | tion is quicker than thought; there is a reserve 
is justly outlawed for tempting the thoughtless | for surprises, a match for combatants in what- 
to investin a scheme where the chances are two ever form they may appear. Others secure this 
to one against him, and the poolholders play that condition by consistent drill. They study ex- 
game when and where they can; they pay out/ istence as a general the moves ina war. They 
their prizes large and small, and the blanks keep are on the alert fur scouts, ambush, counter- 
the treasury full and to spare. Wealth is play- | marches, aggregated power, lightning-artillery, 
ing that same little game inside of the law that} hail of shot, scythes which mow down men even 


ables us to leap precipices, to endure wrongs, | Conway. They call it North ‘cause somehow it 
to suffer martyrdum. It cheers, supports, in- | seems colder'n the other places and makes you 
vigorates, and in the end will open the crystal | think of the north pole—leastways it’s very com- 
doors, and say unto us Enter, O ye of much | fortable there when other places are a bilin’. 

faith! and behold the half was not dreamed! Well, we got another car there, and divided 
up, makin’ two trains of ‘em—and that makes me 
think that if men would divide up their trains 
and not put so much into one all the time, they’d 
come out better! Everything went on smooth, 
and a jollier set you never see—ministers and 
doctors and school-marms—I spose, though, I 
ought to put the school-marms first, ‘cause they 
have to preach and practice besides doin’ a pow- 
er of teachin’. But there they all was, and 
Darby and Joan from the country to make fun 
for ‘em, when all at once there was another hol- 





Perversity. 


—— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Fair daughter of a race of kings, 
She drank rich wines, she trilfgd gay runes, 
As lightly as the bird that sings 
Through rose-roofed coverts summer noons. 
Love came, and found her singing still; 
He sealed her lips, he stopped her song; 
Her lover could not bend her will 
To his, although he waited long— 
And so he sailed the sea, one morn, 
With fixed proud face, and courage set ; 
His words rang in her ears, his scorn 
She could not once forget. 
‘I leave your frozen zone!” he cried, 
“To thread the pathway of the South; 
I'll find, perchance, a sun-brown bride 
Whose kisses shall not chill my mouth. 
“There wait for me as lover bold 
Some lips untouched, some girl unwon, 
With skin less white and touch less cold, 
@ And blood as noble as your own.” 


A pulse of passionate keen pain 


a half amile behind and not a blessed thing to 
take em to the White Mountings! So we had 
to haul up and tote back for ‘em and take another 
engine, that’s three—and I tell you we went in 
style—never noihin’ like it! The ride up was 
| full of beautiful things all the way along, but 
| when we come to the Notch that was a beater! 
, and when Obed asked me to go out to the L of 
| the car and look up and down, I vum I was put 
|to’t to know which to do! If I looked up I 
| couldn’t see the top on’t, and if I looked down 

I couldn't see the bottom on’t! Cobweb bridges 

ninety feet up and down, tussle work, and no 

end of iron, big rocks and little rivers and prec- 








the lottery-dealer is playing outside of it. Thej|as grass. They sleep as on guns, and awake 


At length has stirred her languid blood ; 


ipices, and trees so far up they looked like huck- 
- |leberry bushes, and gullets (Jerusha says I 
mean gullies, but I guess I know what I mean; 
if they ain’t gullets what’s there so much runnin’ 
down ’ew for, that’s what I want to know!) and 
right in among it all the little road we was a 
creepin’ over! 

Darby and Joan they came out to the L, and 
when their eyes see what there was to see, and 
guessed at a lot there never was, Joan she 
began to shake and she whispered to me with 
her eyes most out of her head—‘*Say! marm!” 
says she to me, ‘‘what's a keepin’ us from goin’ 
down?” says she. ‘The same thing that'll keep 
you from goin’ up!” I couldn’t help tellin’ her, 
‘‘cause you don’t kuow how its done!” Darby 
he called her an eyedot (I spose he meant weak- 
headed) and lugged her in, andI don’t believe 
she’ll ever go to the Notch again. 

But ’twas butiful! Jerusha she was in her 
glory; she'd never dreamed how grand it was; 
and to tell you the truth, Mr. Commonwealth, 
I'd rather go to the Notch than to stay to home 
if Iwas squoze ten times more nor I was! To- 
wards the last on’t we had a chance to get into 
the aggravation car—you know the kind with no 
sides to it—where we could look out and see all 
we wanted to without breakin’ our necks. I 
spose they call it that because it’s so aggravatin’ 
to think you can’t have it all the time. After a 
while we'd got through that risky place and 
come out by the elephant’s head right into Mr. 
Crawford's big front-yard. He lives in an awful 
great house and has lots o’ company to help him 
I should think ’twould take a power 
of men and women to keep it clean, but it’s real 
nice there. Right bere we had our dinner, and 
if you could a seen us! Talk about hotels and 
waiters andchiny! Norsense! There never was 
nobody ever enjoyeda meal as we did that day. 
We was right among the mountings and they 
piled up all around us. Yes, I must say [ didn’t 
blame Jerusha for ‘‘oh”-in’ and ‘‘ah”-in’ and 
stoppin’ every minute with her mouth full to 
look out of the sides of that aggravation car! 
’T was enough to make anybody choke themselves 
that tried to cat among so much beauty! Obed 
he was pretty quiet, but I noticed when we'd 
done some considerable amount of lookin’ that 
our pile of vittles warn’t so big as ‘twas! Let 
the men alone for eatin’ if there’s anything to 
eat! I didn’t care, though, there was enough on’t. 
After a while the cars started again and went 
along to Mr. Fabyan’s—he’s another man with a 
big house, and [spose they think their houses 
must be big ‘cause the mountings are so big. 
But this poor man took it all out in house, for 
he didn’t have nothin’ for them foiks to eat what 
didn't carry their vittles, and so lots of ‘em had 
to come home that had meant to go up in the 
cars over Jacob’s ladder. I must say I thought 
"twas real mean after they'd thought they was 
invited. But it’s a good deal that way in this 
world clean through—you always expect mure’n 
you get, most any time. 
*T was an awful long day from four o’clock in 
the mornin’ to one o'clock at night when we got 
home, but somehow it didn’t seem so—we'd per- 
egrinated over two hundred miles, seen mount- 
ings and everything else that belongs to ’em, 
learnt lots we never knew before, seen more 
folks than ever gets to meetin,’ and got home 
again, and after all that it didn’t seem more'n 
anhour! But Jeruska didn’t see Jacob’s ladder, 
though she’s got her eyes open as to what it is— 
you see goin’ over them cobweb-bridges did it— 
and she knows better now than to think it’s the 
same thing that that man dreamed about. 
K. Popkins. 


live in it. 





CORRESPONDENVCE. 
From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
FREIENWALDE (ON THE OpER), GERMANY, 
Sept. 10, 1875. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

Let no one suppose the Oder (which is a neces- 
sary part of the name of this town and distin- 
guishes it from another Freienwalde in Pomme- 
rania) to be a rushing, impetuous stream whose 
banks can scarce confine its waters. It plays a 
very insignificant réle in our landscape; so much 
so that strangers usually ask: ‘‘Where is the 
Oder?” and look discontented at learning that 
the puny, knitting-needle-sized stream is really 
the anticipated river. The three principal riv- 
ers of Northern Germany, the Elbe, Weser and 
Oder, have all been a disappointment to me; 
and yet I doubt not they do their best to deserve 
the appellation of river. But the temptation to 
enlarge themselves into swamp and meadow 
must be irresistible in a country like Northern 
Germany where there are no plunges to be made, 
no opposing rocks through which a channel must 
be cut; indeed;-none of those wholesome stim- 
ulants in which most American rivers rejoice. 
Here is little else than yielding sand, and the 
streams flow lazily in even beds, and have no 
uncomfortable jolts. Freienwalde has, how- 
ever, many attractions in the shape of lake and 
woodland, and art has supplemented nature in 
making them accessible. Flights of wooden 
steps lead up the steeps, and when you are at the 
top you are sure to find some little building with 
a Visitor’s book, perhaps, in which to record your 
name. As the town has no genuine ruined cas- 
tle it has constructed a mimic one out of genu- 
ine medieval stones, and this warmed-over ruin 
gives the name to the height on which it stands— 
the Ruinen- Berg. From this point you can look 
over some miles of country. You will see long 
rows of Lombardy-poplars standing like leafy 
sentinels along the highways, groups of red roofs 
which show you where the villages are planted, 
and lines of low hills. The latter are mere heaps 
of sand blown or washed into shape in old geo- 
logic times; they have no honest, rocky ribs, 
only a shallow layer of vegetable mould in which 
plant-life may take root. In deep forests where 
the trees have for ages cast their leaves there is 
often a rich and noble foliage; and in gardens 
where artificial fertilization is steadily practiced 


the external and substantial. The national pal- 
ate is still content with raw meat, uncooked fish 
and bitter beer, and in many cases lard is used 
upon bread instead of butter. As a rule, there 
is lack of taste in dress, and lack of grace in 
manners and movements. 
SIGHT-SEEING. 

The German is far too busy to attend to these 
needless points. His mission is work, and after 
work a glass of beer in some locality offensive 
enough to sicken any one who has the misfor- 
tune to be reared in a country where the senses 
are educated. The national love of beer of 
course gives rise to a correspondingly extensive 
business in its manufacture. So far as I have 
observed, the breweries are not petty establish- 
ments, but rather mammoth affairs reminding a 
Bostonian of Chickerings’. Not long ago I went 
through one of the largest in this part of the 
country, examining every part from attic to cel- 
lar. In the topmost story were the huge bins 
of barley waiting to be sacrificed; in the next 
story were great cooling-pans of iron, and stand- 
ing in them at the time of my visit were two 
workmen in wooden shoes busily sweeping out 
these pans with ordinary brooms. Still lower 
down the beer-broth was seething in deep caul- 
drons, filling the building with a sleepy, hop- 
laden steam. Over a frail bridge or scaffold- 
ing we trod with wary steps, circling and peep- 
ing down into these boiling pits where the bev- 
erage so dear to German hearts was cooking 
itself into palatableness. On the ground-floor 
were the furnaces, pumps, engines, elevator, 
and other needful machinery. This, however, 
was not the whole story. We must visit the 
ice-cellars in which the beer cools itself to an 
icy temperature and sleeps itself into lager. 
There was for me a mystery and poetry about 
these which has not yet worn away. When the 
fatal door was opened we were hustled in with 
inexplicable haste, and only when the hustling 
was over did I understand its object—to pre- 
vent the admission of the hot air outside. Down 
two long flights of steps we went, it seemed into 
the very caverns of the earth. The temperature 
was very low; we were wrapped in water-proof. 
The darkness was of the blackest, but two flar- 
ing candles danced along before us. We were 
shown over the whole vault. There were long 
avenues of hogsheads, entire streets and blocks 
of kegs and casks. It was a city of barrels. 
Heaped up at various points were slowly-melt- 
ing ice-masses, not of tiny, refrigerator size, but 
huge and forbidding, filling the whole height of 
the cellar. I learned that the beer is usually 
left here in the cold and darkness about six 
months before use. The brewery which I have 
described lies in the old town of Fiirstenwalde, 
about thirty miles from Berlin. There I spent 
my fleeting vacation weeks and brought away a 
store of pleasant memories of German hospital- 
ity. Many a fleet-footed hour was spent in the 
castle, a splendid old structure built by a feudal 
knight of the llth century. The old portal and 
wall are still unchanged, but the latter is crumb- 
ling in spots, as well it may after bearing the 
storms of seven hundred years. One can meas- 
ure the stride of civilization by remembering that 
the old moat wherein once flowed black water 
for the protection of our knight and his castle 
is now converted into a fragrant garden where- 
in we took evening walks, gathered bouquets of 
miggonette and roses, and held peaceful con- 
versations with our friends who ieaned over the 
old wall above, or gazed down from the castle 
windows—for this old castle is no ruin, but the 
abode of two of the kindest and most hospitable 
ladies whom it has been my fortune to know. 
They are sisters, and members of a large family. 
They kept open house and table for a bevy of 
nephews and nieces from Berlin, and seemed to 
enjoy the confusion which attended the visits. 
The castle was like a cosy and comfortable old 
hive where busy young bees swarmed and 
hummed at their own happy will. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The mention of these sisters reminds me of 
the Berlin pair of sisters whose home and school 
for young American ladies [ have already writ- 
ten of in a former letter. So far as I know, it 
is the only institution of the kind in Berlin, and 
I mention it once more because I believe it af- 
fords to American girls who wish to reside in 
Germany without the care of parents or older 
friends one of the best possible opportunities 
for learning the German language and getting 
an insight into the national life. It is not a 
crowded school, as eight is the limited number is 
ladies received. Very soon[ shall turn my own 
steps Beriinward again. The summer glory of 
Freienwalde is already departing, and in a few 
weeks Castle Garden, where I have wasted so 
many fragrant hours, will be sleeping beneath 
the snows. M. A. HARDAKER. 





VACATION LETTERS. 


A Drive to Lake George. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Suorenuam, Vr., Sept. 24, 1875. 
BY THE WAY. 

A double and single vehicle containing our 
party uf eleven drove on to the ferry-boat at 
Larrabee’s Puint, on a lovely morningin August. 
Some got out to get a better view, but others 
were quite content to sit in the carriage quietly 
and watch with dreamy eyes the distant shad- 
ows at play on the mountain sides, or the dus*y 
flight of crows as they fled from some early 
gunner far over the woods, screaming in fright- 
ened chorus — casting sable, fleeting shadows 
along the tree-tops till the last angry caw be- 
comes distantly faint. We are in the middle of 
the lake now, and all are contemplating the 
panorama spread before us. The long rim of 
broken hills encircling (as it seems) the west 
are dark with the ever-verdant pine and many 
another sturdy evergreen; maples and beech, 
ash and birch, filling up in spots and patches of 
lighter shades. The nearer and lower hills, 
where spaces have been cleared, are dotted with 
white farm-houses and scanty fields of grain. 
There to the right, on a cone-like eminence, are 





are also abundant results in shrub and flower. 
The pleasant art-specimen of garden-culture is 
the Schloss Garten. This surrounds, to the ex- | 
tent of some acres, a building which was once 
the summer-home of the royal family. It was) 
often the abode of Frederic William III., father 
of the present Emperor. For some years it has | 
stood empty, the beautiful Potsdam palace hav- 
ing superseded it. The royal furniture remains, 


and the whole house, including garden and | 


the ‘lead works”—lead mountain it is called— 
where graphite, or black lead, is found in won- 
derful purity and inexhaustible deposits; in 
fact, it is a mountain the principal formation of 
which appears to be graphite. The American 
Graphite Company own and work it, employing 
about forty men in the mines, raising and man- 


| away ou the water. It is three steamers; they 
have long tows behind them. ‘‘ Lumber, I 
think,” some one says; ‘don’t you see them?” 
With some straining of eyes and peering about 
we catch sight of them. Mr. J. takes off his 
glasses, wipes them calmly, aud says: ‘‘Where 
arethey?” Then perceiving that he has on the 
wrong pair for looking off, and endeavoring to 
take them off they anticipate him and slip from 
the end of his nose on their way to the bottom 
of the lake, when a timely spring just saves 
them as they touch the water. They are ulti- 
mately restored to their owner's pocket, and the 
right pair adjusted on the bridge of his stately 
nose. ‘Oh, yes! there they are! three rows of 
canals abreast and three lines of them!” Sharp 
young eyes read the names first. One is the 
‘*Montreal,” an old-line boat. The one on the 
Vermont side is leaving the rest behind. It is 
a barge loaded with stone, drawn by a tug, and 
so all one can see of it is as the little steam-tug 
goes puffing and snorting past. The horses 
prick up their ears, and some of the skittish 
young maidens are wondering if it is quite safe. 
The barge is loaded with a dark kind of stone— 
bound for Whitehall, probably. There is some- 
thing peculiarly exciting in the power of steam, 
on land or water, especially on the latter, and 
we sniff the brisk breeze with an inward joy, a 
quicker throbbing of the pulse and a lifting of 
the spirit from all weight, as if we were to be at 
once and forever as airy and light as the gulls 
sailing overhead. All are in a holiday humor 
and seem to catch a whiff of the elixir floating 
in the early morning air. So the souls, as it 





to gather in the strength and beauty of nature 
in one of her softest and balmiest moods to 
carry away for future delight. 

HISTORIC AND MODERN. 
We turn to the south where a friend is point- 
ing out the old port of Ticonderoga. It stands 
on a promontory with Mount Defiance over- 
looking it, where the British planted their can- 
non. We were told that the holes drilled in 
the rocks were there to this day, though we did 
not go to see. Scratch, scratch, and bump! 
We find we are on one side of the landing, but 
as the water is shallow the horses are made to 
walk off into it, and splash through to the shore. 
The carriage goes down with a lurch, flattening 
the noses of unwary ones ou the back-seat 
against the heads of the parties in front; down 
go the back wheels with a horrible bounce! 
bringing the back of their heads in contact with 
the back of the carriage smartly, threatening at 
the same moment imminent dislocation of the 
spinal column. But the worst is now over, and 
we ride gaily up through a rank cornfield; up, 
up, the winding road leading past the entrance 
of the fort-grounds which were once bloody 
battle-grounds in the time so long ago that it 
seems like some uncertain legend but for the 
breastworks, or redoubts, thrown up all through 
the woods by brave hands long since mouldered 
to dust. We passed through the old toll-gate 
(a toll-gate no longer) at the entrance of the 
grounds. A shortdrive past pleasant groves of 
oak and walnut brings us out on the hill-top 
from which we see the ruins and a glimpse of 
the lake ayainst a majestic backgrourd of moun- 
tains. Along the way is a board put up bearing 
the inscription: ‘‘Abercrombie’s loss 2000 sol- 
diers,” and the date fo'lows. Oh, so long ago! 
we think. Can it be possible that skies serene 
like these witnessed the horrors of battle? And 
the grass so soft and fresh was dank and red 
with the blood of brave men? Their very shad- 
ows are dust long since! Sometimes the farm- 
ers plow up a part of a skull, or a piece of rusty 
iron, once a sword, sad relics of those olden 
days. Here we alighted to wander about and 
gather bits of cedar and harebells growing within 
the sacred precincts. A place called ‘* The 
Oven,” supposed to have been used as a maga- 
zine and having connection with the under- 
ground-way, we entered. 
where the ‘‘wicket-gate” was which Ethan Allen 
entered at the head of his eighty-two intrepid 
Green Mountain Boys; but no one was there to 
tellus. The walls overgrown and covered with 
‘‘wax-work” looked a fantastic place enough in 
the ‘dim, religious light.” The long, fingerlike 
tendrils stretch to clasp you, and surely one ex- 
pects to meet quick, gliding shadows in that 
strange pass—ghosts of departed soldiers or 
shades of dusky braves. One almost fancies 
for a moment that there are slight rustlings fur- 
ther on in the dark. Is it the unquiet walk of 
spirits, or elves of the mountains? Though 
ghostly fancies may possess us we know it can 
be nothing more than the disturbed slumbers of 
bats, or their ilk. 
Bert, h very teasing boy, with animal spirits 
at high tide, who had been hinting some time in 
avery personal manner about ‘‘heathen Chinee,” 
because Laura wore her hair braided down her 
back, broke out in an air of his own devising, 
with— 
Fanny Foofoo was a Japanese giri, 
A child of the great Tycoon; 
She wore her head bald, and her dress was made 
Half-petticoat, half-pantaloon ; 
Her face was the color of lemon-peel, 
In the shape of a table-spoon. 
A gentleman coming up said there was a camp 
of Indians near-by, and asked if we would go 
and see them. We started up eagerly and fol- 
lowed down a long plank walk. The Indians 
had tiny tents, and were not altogether what 
would be termed romantic. They were filthy, 


turned away in disgust. ‘‘Look, Laura! be- 
hold the noble savage!” Bert said, in a low 
tone, dramatically. ‘‘Isn’t it an unspeakable 
gratification to your romantic soul to be intro- 
duced under the present favorable circumstances 
to descendants of Miantonomoh, Seneca, and 
the gods only know who else?” We could but 
smile at his high-flown nonsense; but when the 
Indians showed their beautiful basket-work, 
and each had one in his own hands, we re- 
membered how the poor creatures had been 
cheated and driven from their hunting-grounds, 
and our hearts filled with compassion for the 
poor remnants of a once proud and warlike race. 


| We expressed something of this as we walked | 


slowly back. A voice behind (Laura’s irre- 
pressible brother, of course) began tragically : 
‘“‘The glory of the red-man has departed! His 
braves may no longer be numbered as the leaves 
of the forest; his hunting-grounds are gone; 





ufacturing five hundred tons annually. There 
are several traditions as to the discovery of this | 


grounds, is kept in order by a family who live in| mine, but in the year 1815 it became known. 


| last, with a wave of the hand toward the tents | 


his pride is faller.; his waving crest is laid low 
in the dust. ‘Lo! the poor Indian!"” The 


were, off guard, let themselves out at the eyes 


We wondered just | 


low-spirited looking creatures, and we aimost | 


green and tender in the hearts of their children 


who come after. 
INCIDENTS. 


So we mused, as we wound up out of the 
shadows of the wood, and out of the deeper 
shadows of the historic past in which we had 
been rambling. The village of Ticonderoga 
possesses fine water-power from the outlet of 
Lake George, which rushes through the village 
swiftly and falls several times over rocks. A 
few years ago it was a stagnant, sleepy and 
rather dirty-looking little place, but since the 
cotton-mills were built and the railroad put 
through it has thriven and grown much in busi- 
ness and enterprise. There are some fine resi- 
dences, and one dear little cottage overshadowed 
by a beautiful elm, close by the riverside, with 
alawn the size of a pocket-handkerchief, but 
green and smooth as velvet, lingers in my mem- 
ory yet as a picture of ineffable sweetness and 
peace! Whenever [ think of “love ina cot- 
tage” it will be such a one, with bright flowers 
at the door, cool vines climbing the white piazza 
pillars, and the weeping willow drooping by and 
dabbling in the blue stream dashing and foam- 
ing over the rocks just under the windows, the 
heated air perpetually cooled by the rising spray. 
What must it be to be lulled every night to bliss- 
ful dreams by such music of waters? Some- 
body loved the place before I fell in love with it, 
evidently, for it bore the traces of loving hands. 

It was somewhere about, not very far from 
here, that Margaret Foley's father lived the last 
years of his life and died. The village is built 
on, and at the foot of, the hills—some houses 
perched above all the rest, some hugging the 
banks of the river, and on an island in it—and 


is a pleasant place. L. M. O. 
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music and words are mostly new, and there are 
popular sciections, which must become more so 
by this handy compilation.— Boston. 

A capital temperance story is All for Money, 
by Mary D. Chellis, published by the National 
Temperance Society of New York. The vari- 
ous dangers growing out of the love of drink 
are forcibly presented, while the story in itself 
has an absorbing interest.—New York. 

Rev. Dr. William M. Cornell, of this city, has 
compiled a Handy Home-Book of Medical Rec- 
ipes and Family Receipts. They have a frank 
and honest look, and will answer the needs of 
many plain people. They have been long tested, 
it is said, and proved to be useful.—W. F. Gill 
& Co. 

The Penn Monthly, for October, has a reada- 
ble review of the month previous; something of 
**The English Bible and its Revision,” quite in- 
teresting; further of ‘*Educational Reforms and 
a pleasant account of ‘‘An Eliza- 


- 


Reformers ;" 
bethan Courtship ;’ 
‘*Let there be Light;’ 
Literature of Tobacco ;’ 
books.— Philadelphia. 
John S. C. Abbott tells the story of Christo~ 
pher Columbus in the ninth volume of his ‘*Early 
American Pioneers and Patriots.” As is cus- 
tomary, he makes the story very interesting, and 
introduces much matter not generally found in 


’ 


a geological dissertation, 
’ a sketch of the ‘Early 
* with a review of new 


He particularly dwells upon 
All 
the young people should have this series of 
works.—New York, Dodd & Mead. 

Hester Howard's Temptation: A Soul's Sto- 
ry, by Mrs. C. A. Warfield, published by the Pe- 
tersons, Philadelphia, is one of the sensational 
stories with ‘ta skeleton in the closet” and ‘‘out 
of the depths” character. The writer is capa- 
ble of better things. Here she treads an old 
and well-beaten path. The incidents may be 
necessary as a warning, possibly, but they can 
be offered in a less repulsive garb. It cannot 
be denied it is written with power, but the hor- 
rors rather pall on the taste. —Loring has it. 


the biographies. 
the story of his opposition and persecution. 


The second volume of William F. Gill & Co.’s 
‘*Treasure-Trove Series” is devoted to Traves- 
ty, and comprises ‘‘A Terrible Temptation,” by 
Burnand; *‘ George DeBarnwell,” by Thack- 
eray; ‘‘A Prophetic Account of a Future Epic,” 
by Macaulay; ‘‘St. Twel’mo,” by Charles H. 
Webb; ‘Lessons in Biography,” by Rev. James 
Beresford; ‘‘Mr. John Jenkins,” by Bret Harte; 
“Ho-Fi of the Yellow Girdle,” by T. T. T.; 
and ‘* Walton Redivivus,” by Thomas Hood. 
These finely illustrate the specialty of the vol- 
ume, and are selected with judgment. This 
and the previous volume on ‘‘Burlesque” show 
that there are yet remaining special veins of 
excellence in English literature that may be 
worked to advantage. The issue is very neatly 
presented. 
| Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s Light Cousins, or 
The Aunt-Jfll, haa all the excellent character- 
| istics of her‘many popular stories. We hardly 
' know of which’chapters to speak most enthusias- 
tically. Certainly all who have read her previ- 
ous works will want this continuation. ‘‘Rose,” 
| “Uncle Alec,” the boys of ‘‘The Clan,” the 
| “Other Fellows,” andall the rest, will findcordial 
They are the jolliest lot one can 
The author sends out 





| admirers. 
know—in fact or fancy. 
| this volume as ‘a peace-offering” to the many 
| boys and girls whose letters she could not an- 
| swer, and yet, as though fearing this would not 
| suffice, prom:ses soon to give them another called 
“The Rose in Bloom.” What riches for the 
| young people now-a-days! The volume is fit- 
| tingly illustrated.—Boston, Roberts Brothers. 
Littell’'s Living Age; July, August, Septem- 
| ber, 1875.—We remind our readers that tne se- 
lections of Littell are made from such Reviews 
las the Edinburgh, Quarterly, Contemporary, 
| Fortnightly, Popular Science, Saturday; and 
from such Magazines as Blackwood's, Fraser's, 
Cornhill, Macmillan’s; from Temple Bar, Good 
| Words, Leisure Hours, Spectator, Economist, 
| Pall Mail Gazette, Athenwim, All the Year 
Whoever contributes to the above 
















a cottage close by. The garden is beautiful, and 
| many of my leisure afternoons are spent init. It 
is, indeed, the only easily accessible spot in the | 
whole town where one is free from all those dis- 
agreeable features of German life which are so | 
| offensive to Americans and English—I mean 
| the beer-drinking, the sickening ‘odors, and un- 
| cleanliness, so universally prevalent. German 





ler, and hadn't we left five cars behind! the life has thus far been an unpleasant problem to} names prominent in the early history of the 
string broke and there they was, gone! Most | me, and very slowly am I beginning to solve it. | colonies, but now principally noted for their | runs through the fort-grounds, our road, till we | 


To us, far across the ocean, is wafted the fame | 
of German literature, philosophy, poetry and | 
philology; but of the national crudeness and | 
semi-development in the finesse of civilization | 
we know very little. When we come here we 

find that it is all true which we have heard of in- | 
tellectual greatness; the poetry and philosophy | 
is here, and even in greater measure than we | 
believed; but hand-in-hand with the education | 
of brain, imagination and feeling there should 

have been an education of the senses, and in this | 
point there is great lack. The German devel- | 
opment is not harmonious. In grasping after | 
the intellectual it has neglected the culture of | 





From the circumstance of an Indian arrow sev- | and a wail of mocking woe, roused Laura’s 
eral feet in length being found in the opening of 
an old vein it has been supposed that the na- 
tives knew of and worked it before its discovery 
by the white men. 

LOCALITIES AND SIGHTS. | 


though he subsided for awhile, he was only 
withered to sprout up again as green as ever 

| when occasion offered. 

We gathered a few more harebells, got some 
About twelve miles away to the north, on the | lemonade at a nice house called the Pavilion, 

lake, is Crown Point; further on, Port Henry;| and were on our way again. Recrossing the 

bridge over the tunnel where the new railroad 


iron manufacture. Each lies in the lap of a nearly reach the village, was at the time of the 
beautiful valley. We can see what looks like French war the scene of bloody battles. The 
a handful of white buildings. The mountains | ‘cold spring,” where we stopped to water our 
rise extensive and vast beyond, making the two | horses, where the men, heated and exhausted 
lovely little villages but specks of insignificance. | from the fury of battle, and the wounded crawled 
The real Adirondacks loom up still beyond, dis- up to drink and laid down and died, was a little 
tinctly blue, with not a particle of haze or mist | trickling stream of ice-cold water running into 
to shut out their grandness. Mose, Owl-pate,|a hollowed log. It is all sacred ground. We 
Knob and Nipple-top are recognized, and Mount | know not where those olden heroes lie, in what 
Marcy, the highest peak in the Adirondacks. | exact spot, whom is whom, but we do know that 
North of Marcy, fully discernible, is Catamount, | the memory of their brave deeds lie close to the 
and so the view of lake and range is hidden by hearts of the people who are now tasting in hap- 
the horizon line and we can see no more. Our| py, quiet homes the fruits of freedom for which 
attention is called to a bank-like appearance | they fought. Their memory will live always 


wrath and she turned on him scornfully. Al- | 


| Round, etc. 
| periodicals and contemporaries is sure to have @ 
| setting in this our famous American republica- 
ition. It would be impossible to convey an ade- 
| quate idea of the fund of literature in every de- 
| partment which Littell’s weekly and quarterly 
| issues provide. We would like to know what 
| famous paper does not appear.—Boston, Littell 
| & Gay. 

| In Our Wasted Resources, or the Missing Link 
in the Temperance Reform, by William Har- 
greaves, M.D., the National Temperance So- 
| ciety has issued one of the most important and 
| valuable works ever written upon the Temper- 
| ance question, giving some of the most startling 
facts and figures ever presented. Itgives, from 
official sources, the figures showing our national 
wealth of agriculture, manufactures, trade and 
commerce, railways, mines, fisheries, etc.; the 
number of persons employed, wages paid, etc., 
showing the vast resources of the country, and 
how developed. It also presents, in strong con- 
trast, the well-authenticated statistics of the 
-iquor traffic, showing the quantity and cost of 
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intoxicating drinks; the number of persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture and sale of liquors ; 
the expenditures for crime and pauperism caused 
by the drink-traffic, and the material benefit 
which would accrue especially to the laboring 
classes, to the cause of education and religion, 
and the ease with which our national debt could 
be paid, if the great drink waste were stopped. 
The writer seems to present his conclusions con- 





scientiously.—New York. 


Literary Table-Talk. 

George Eliot is writing a new novel. 

Vice-President Wilson has been advised by 
his doctors not to lecture this season, as it would 
prove too severe & strain. 

Julian Hawthorne is hereafter to be a regular 
contributor to Appleton’s Journal, writing a s8e- 
ries of articles on London suburban life. 

The Golden Age of New York has been dis- 
continued. A good deal of hard work and much 
money have been put into the enterprise. 

Walt Whitman has been to Philadelphia lately. 
there says he looked rather feeble, but 
late ill- 





A paper 
that his talk was as cheery as before his 
ness. 

Mr. Ernest Longfellow is about to publish a 
volume of etchings of American scenery, to 
which his father, the poet, will contribute de- 
scriptive verse. : 

A. Williams & Co., are to publish, by special 
arrangement with the city government, in a lim- 
ited edition of 200 copies, a memorial of the 
centennial celebration at Bunker Hill. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s posthumous vol- 
ume will contain unpublished verses sent to him 
by Mrs. Browning, Wordsworth, Hunt, and oth- 
ers, besides many letters from English literary 
men. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have printed a “Little 
Classic” edition of Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Let- 
ter,” another book by Jules Verne, and popular 
editions of Scott, Dickens and Reade. There 1s 
richness, indeed! 

Messrs. William F. Gill & Co. talk of follow- 
ing up their successful ‘*Lotos Leaves” of last 
year with ‘‘Laurel Leaves,” @ volume to which 
all the prominent authors living in and around 
Boston will be asked to contribute. 








Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. 


—o— 
NUMBER I. 


A thirteen-thousand-mile trip gives one a 
vague and faint distinctness of the meaning of 
Shakespeare’s immortal verse which runs: “To 
that undiscovered country from whose bourn no 
traveller returns,” for before ten thousand miles 
are travelled you fully appreciate the axiom 
that space is boundiess, and that you have 
reached that place upon our own planet from 
whose bourn no traveller, from his excessive 
weariness, possesses a great desire for a hasty 
return. 

Washington, the capital of our country, is 
reached in a day and a night’s journey from 
Boston; but remaining in New York a day to 
visit the Central Park in early March, ’74, we 
did not reach the city of fashion and home of 
our statesmen until the still hours of midnight 
rolled around on the following day. No city 
throughout the North was threatened with 
greater destruction by the ravages of war than 
Washington. A ride out into the outskirts 
brought us in full view of the battle-field, which 
is now owned by the government and enclosed 
by a aclid faced wall, within which enclosure a 
large stone dwelling is erected for the keeper, 
who is in charge of the field, armament and 
graves of the soldiers who gave their lives on 
this sacred spot for the defense of the nation’s 
capital. Some fifteen thousand rebels encamped 
upon this field in active preparation to march 
upon the city, only two or three miles distant, 
but in a twinkling of an eye uprose above the 
hill, which shielded them from the city, regi- 
ment after regiment of loyal men under march- 
ing orders, double-quick, to drive them from 
their stronghold. A battle was fought, the reb- 
els retreated, and-left our forces victors of the 
field. The dead were picked up and found their 
last resting-place upon this spot now held sacred 
to their memory. The old rail-fence on the op- 
posite side of the road, riddled with bullet-holes, 
remains to point the traveller to the thickest of 
the fight. On the heights of the city, in all di- 
rections, still stand the earth-forts thrown up 
in war-time for the capital’s defence; and as 
Washington is located ina basin these surround- 
ing hills nature gave as its greatest stronghold; 
and although so repeatedly threatened with de- 
struction no city has met with a more rapid ad- 
vance: sinee the war than the capital of our 
common and regenerated country. So rapidly 
fhas it prospered the city has been, as it were, 
alwost entirely reconstructed. The removal of 
Fort Hill, the Bostonians thought, was a gigan- 
tic undertaking, but think of the streets of an 
entire city—the elevated portion, at least (and 
that comprised the heart and most populous 
part), removed to a lower level, leaving some 
dwellings thirty or forty feet above the new re- 
built streets. And not only dwellings, but gov- 
ernment buildings, the largest in America, stand- 
ing up “high and dry” by themselves. The old 
President's house, near the capitol, once occu- 
pied by Washington and Adams, a small and 
very ordinary brick-dwelling, is raised, I think, 
trom the new street two or three stories by the 
Tn fact, 
itis so high and narrow, standing alone by it- 


grading and removal of earth below 


self, that it would not take a gale of over eighty 
miles an hour to bring it to its tinal resting- 
The soldiers 
who passed through Washington in war-time 


place and mingle with the dust. 


would hardly recognize the city to-day, for the 
enuddy and dirty streets of ten years ago are 
ebanged into cemented thoroughfares, and the 
cleanest; with avenues one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, running diagonally across the city, 
and a portion ef the streets numbered numeri- 
cally, with others erossing them at right angles 
and lettered alphabetically, with a large foun- 
tain and basia at the several eegters or circles 
an various portions of the city, from which all 
the streets and avenues originate, gave the cap: 
ital a picturesque appearance, and is well wor- 
thy the appellation of the model city of streets, 
to which no city visited in my travels presents 
a more striking contrast to the meandering, 
winding, Ludian-trails and cow-paths of our own 
city of thought—Boston. One of these circles 
or centers is ornamented with a colossal bronze 
equestrian statue ot Gen. Scott, seated on his 
famous charger, close by which is the palatial 
Senator Stewart of Nevada, the 
in “Washington, and yet 


residence of 
most elegant wansion 
no prominent Eastern city possesses fewer rich 
Two of the finest 
locks in the city were almost entirely empty 
for want of o 


rently 


residences tan the capital. 
‘uptmts whose igcomes are sutli- 
to enable Chem te support this 
maagmificeace, and which is hardly an approach 


large 


to the princely style that many of our Bostea 
merchants are accustomed. Very tew granite 
Brick is the material 
mostly used; and when one Passes through the 


edifices adorn the streets. 


business streets of Boston, especially since its 
Tesurrection trom the, great fire, and lete hig 
vision wander from store to store, with their 
granite and marble fronts towering to the skies. 
adorned with the most elaborate work of chisel- 
art, interspersed here-and-there, on the thor- 
wughtares, with brick tastefully ornamented 
with sandstone and marble trimmings, and sand- 
stone walls of all the various shades and textures, 
with ther gothic and pyramid terminations, re- 
minding the traveller of the palaces of Eur pean 
strongholds, one feels that the private buildings 
in Washiagton are jasignificant in comparison 
to those whielt adorn. the great Metropolis of 
New England; but when our eyes f3ll upon the 
government buildings ia ¢he nation's Capiial we 


Stand amazed as we gaze upom che stupendous, | ; 
massive and vast structures which pare deen | OUd9i, and said that 


reared im the century in which we aow dive. 
One need net mourn for the lost arts, buried ia 
the dim vista of the ancient past, for in these 
monuments of modern architecture one sees 
Tisiag betore him buildings eclipsing in gran- 
deur, vastness aod minutenesg of detail all the 
ancient works that history furnishes Re: 


President Grant to the “Army of the 
Tennessee.” 


~~ 
A SOUND AND GENEROUS SPEECH. 


ident Grant being called out, came for- 
Blaine said he had concluded to disappoint 
those who called on him first, in the expectation 
of getting a sbort speech, and had jotted down 
some things he wished to say. He then spoke 

llows :— : 

yf nara It always affords we much grati- 
fication to meet my comrades in arms of ten or 
fourteen years ago, and to tell over again from 
memory the trials and difficulties of those days 
of hardships imposed for the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institutions. We be- 
lieved then and we believe now that we have a 
government worth fighting for, and if need be 
dying for. How many of our comrades paid the 
latter price for our preserved Union! Let their 
heroism and sacrifice be ever green in our mem- 
ory! Let not the result of ‘their sacrifices be 
destroyed. The Union and the free institutions 
for which they died should be held more dear 
for their sacrifices. We will not deny to any 
of those who fought against us any privilege 
under the government which we claim for our- 
selves. On the contrary, we welcome all such 
who come forward in good faith to help build up 
the waste places and to perpetuate our institu- 
tions against all enemies as brothers in full in- 
terest with us ina common heritage; but we are 
not prepared to apologize for the part we took 
in the war. It is to be hoped that like trials will 
never again befall our country. In this senti- 
ment no class of people can more heartily join 
than the soldier who submitted to the dangers, 
trials and hardships of the camp and the battle- 
field, on whichever side he fought. No class of 
people are more interested in guarding against 
a recurrence of those days. Let us, then, begin 
arding against every enemy threatening 


b gu . . . . 
ao prosperity of free republican institutions. I 
do not bring into this assemblage politics, cer- 


rtisan politics, but it 1s a fair sub- 
ject for the soldiers in their deliberations to con- 
sider what may be necessary to secure the prize 
for which they battled. In a republic like ours, 
where the citizen is the sovereign and the offi- 
cial the servant, where no power 1s exercised 
except by the will of the people, it is important 
that the sovereign, the people, should foster in- 
telligence—that intelligence which is to preserve 
us as a free nation. If we are to have another 
contest in the near future of our national exist- 
ence I predict that the dividing line will not be 
Mason and Dixon’s, but between patriotism and 
intelligence on the one side, and superstition, 
ambition and ignorance on the other. Now, 
the centennial year of our national existence, I 
believe, is a good time to begin the work of 
strengthening the foundations of the structure 
commenced by our patriotic forefathers one hun- 
dred years ago at Lexington. Let us all labor 
to aid all needful guarantees for the security of 
free thought, free speech, a free press, pure 
morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men, irrespec- 
tive of nationality, color or religion. Encour- 
age free schools, and resolve that not one dollar 
appropriated for their support shall be appro- 
priated to the support of any sectarian schools. 
Resolve that neither the state nor the nation, 
nor both combined, shall support institutions of 
learning other than those sufficient to afford to 
every child growing up in the land the opportu- 
nity of a good common school education, un- 
mixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical dog- 
mas. Leave the matter of religion to the family 
altar, the church, and the private school sup- 
ported entirely by private contributions. Keep 
the church and the state forever separate. With 
these safeguards, I believe the battles which 
created the Army of the Tennessee will not have 
been fought in vain. 

The President's speech was greeted with ap- 
plause which was repeated again and again. 
Gen. Sherman closed the speaking for the night 
with a humorous and short speech, in which he 
said he wished all the speeches made here to- 
night could be printed in full and scattered broad- 
cast through the South, to show the people there 
how the ex-soldiers of the North all feel toward 


them. 


tainly not pa 





Theodore Tilton on “The Problem of 
Life.”’ 


HIS SEASON’S LECTURE. 


The problem of life, of which he would treat, 
was not that which Huxley, with his theories of 
protoplasm, vainly sought to solve, but was that 
one which was as old as the ages, unsettled as 
the sea, and yet ever vital as human nature. 
For he supposed that every man had had the 
same fair share of human experience; that is, 
every man who had gone far enough into life 
to feel the burden and heat of the day. Every 
man who stood at the altar of his marriage, and 
looked into the cradles of his children, and laid 
away his dead in hallowed graves—every such 
man in the hurly-burly of every-day life asked 
himself what was the function, the mystery, the 
problem of every-day life. Solomon, the wise, 
expressed his opinion of it when he said ‘*Van- 
ity of vanities, all is vanity,” and Job, the pa- 
tient man, said, ‘‘Cursed be the day in which I 
was born.” He heard men daily inveighing 
against the world, and yet he thought that as 
God, who made it, called it good, it was unbe- 
coming in men, for whom he made it, to pro- 
nounce it ill. It was a rich and great and won- 
derful world, created, after infinite cycles of 
years, for man’s happiness and love. In poetic 
imageries he portrayed the wondrous richness of 
earth, with its productions so multitudinous that 
the human mind had not the capacity to grasp 
the catalogue. And out of this bounty how 
small was each man’s portion! He would accord 
to man the attainment of all the highest ambi- 
tions of the created universe, he would endow 
him with all the possibilities a fertile fancy could 
suggest, and his possession as compared with 
existing things was as the possession of the 
midget in the stately forest. Hence while the 
world was great the man’s share was little; am- 
bition was vanity, and the only chance was to 
surrender it, and obtain instead the mastery 
over one’s self. 

The problem of life was to find out the duty 
of life and to fulfill it. It was not the attain- 
ment of wealth, nor power nor fame nor learn- 
ing, but was, in his judgment, the development 
of ttngan character. Suppose it was the at- 
tainment of wealth, or power or fame or great- 
ness, how many meg attain their ambition, and 
how many names of this age will not posterity 
willingly let die? Carlyle said happiness was 
cheap if men only knew the proper merchant to 
apply to for it; and, although he did not think the 
market was glutted with it, immortal and exqui- 
site was that story of the king whose malady 
could be eured only by wearing the shirt of 
the happy man, and when he found him he had 
noshirt. [Laughter.] A man’s character was not 
only in his own keeping, but it wae in his own 
making. Ah! he said, he meant character and 
not reputation. A man’s character was what he 
was; a man’s reputation was what people imag- 
ined him to be. [Applause.} Character was 
one thing, reputation another, and sometimes 
they were as tar apart as the East and West— 
different as day and night. Character and rep- 
utation! Why, the greatest character in all his- 
tory made himself of no repytation. Public 
men were constantly making and losing reputa- 
tions as the stars went down and came up; but 
there was this difference, that a star that sets 
will rise again, but a star that falls is lost for- 
ever. (Long continued cheering.] The plants 
in the garden werg pot more numerous than the 
types of character, as @xpregsed in asceticism 
and luxury, cruelty and™gentleneses, pride and 
humiliation, meditation and mirth. Human na- 
ture, that is,Q{many-sided and myriad-minded— 
human nature was stoic and epicurean, celibate 
and social, brutal and gentle, austere and bac- 
chanalian, infidel and devout—all these charac- 
teristics existed in the human heart. The wise 
man seeking to develop the problem of life, 
looking at all these forces, would undertake to 
deal bealthfully with all, abnormally with none. 
Pleasure was to be sought and despised, pain to 
be shunned and to be endured, and in the midst 
of all these contrarieties he asked, did it ever 
oceur to them what basis had good character in 
the opinion of men, and how virtuous virtue 
must be to ve cardinal. 

Proceeding to illustrate, he said the fortitude 
which enabled Scavola and Cranmer to plunge 
their hinds into the fire was natural; it had no 
refg, nce for religion, the one being a pagan, the 
other a Ghristian. Fortitude was a capacity in- 
aerent in humae aatyre; and he asked was there | 
any carnation of shame which rebuked grumb- | 


murmur ataheartache. [Applause.] Men say | 
the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak; that | 
was «slander on human nature. Fortitude bore | 
pain; courage braved peril; and which of these | 


types was the more precious? Gibbon said that | 


the cheapest courage was that which led men to | 
the battlefield, and Dr. Johnson asserted that , 
the very rarest quality in human nature was | 


ruled the English public, while Mrs. Grundy | 
xoverns the American pyblic. No man in the | 
face of public opinion would assert his faith if 
he doubted the thirty-nine articles, or deemed 
temperance a failure, or trial by jury a farce. 
Orestes Brownson said that whiJe kneeling ina 
Catholic church a a: gro knelt on each 
j him, but it'would take Martin Luther to repro- | 
| duce that picture in a Protestant church in Bos- | 
|ton. He denounced the prevalence of falsehood | 
in politics, commerce, the pulpit and in the lady s 

in this civilized nineteenth | 
century a mau forgave an injury at the expense | 
af his reputation. #®ue seven wise men of Ath- | 
exs egch in his turn expressee Lip idea of a per- | 
feet tora of government in the following man- 
wer; Where the jyjury to one private citizén is 
treated a¢ an injury t the whole commtnity; 
where the law has ae superior ; where the peo- | 
ple are neither rich nor poor; where virtue js | 


side of | 





{ 


| your victory is won. 


conferred on good men alone; where the people 
are ruled by public opinion, not by legal enact- 
ment; and where the laws speak with more au- 
thority than the demagogues. In no seven 
men of this age did such wisdom exist; it did 
not exist in the society in which he moved, but 
he did not dwell among his audience. [Laugh- 
ter. 

hiciimes the impulses which actuated the 
ancients even in their sports, he said fame alone 
was the reward of the Olympian victors, and 
Herodotus did not deem it beneath him to read 
his works in their presence. What would be 
said of the suggestion that Mr. Bancroft should 
in these days read his eleven books at Barnum’s 
Hippodrome, and Longfellow should compose a 
poem especially for the occasion? He con- 


brewer, you could not take a much-honored and 
successful man who keeps a profitable bar, and 


put him at the head. Thatwouldnot do. You 
all remember the old anti-slavery discussion 
yeai 


or a lawyer to come on to the platform to defend 
slavery, behind whom did he hide himself? 
George Washington. The first thing he said 
was: ‘Why, gentlemen, I stand here and I re- 


school, that George Washington was a slave- 
holder. You don’t mean to oppose him.” He 
hid himself behind the respectable George 
Washington. Well, now, when they plan to 
bring back the grog-shops into the Republican 
party, they must iave an eminently respectable 
man to hide themselves behind [applause], and 





demned in general by comparison with ancient 
custome the prevalent habits of the present day, 
and directing attention to the epitaph on the grave 
of Jefferson containing the simple inscription 
that he wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
he said that from the leader to the lackey all 
clamored for a third term. He encouraged a 
higher standard of education for children, and 
derided the false system of public morals which 
condemned to perdition in a woman what was 
pardonable ina man. Mr. Tilton also inveigh- 
ed against the pernicious system which was con- 
verting religion into a pious fraud, pulpit-preach- 
ing to sentimentality, cultivated society to luxu- 
rious sensuality, and summing up he said we 
ought to take larger views of tife, higher views 
of duty, and holier views of accountability. 


Wendell Phillips to the Prohibito 
Convention. 6 
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HE WANTS THE PROHIBITIONISTS COUNTED. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I don’t 
feel that I can add anything to the wisdom or 
earnestness of this address to the voters of Mas- 
sachusetts. I wish Icould. The older I grow 
the deeper I am impressed with the importance 
of the temperance movement in the civil affairs 
of the public. 1 grow more and more profound- 
ly convinced every day that I live that this move- 
ment holds in its hands the possibility of the 
success of republican institutions. I believe 
that Europe is able to-day truthfully to assert 
that in the government of great masses of men, 
so far as we have tried the experiment, republi- 
can institutions are afailure. Whether it sound 
sad to us or not, at the close of the first century 
of republican life, 1 believe that, decided by any 
one of our great cities, every student of A.ner- 
ican affairs is obliged to confess that instead of 
being ruled by numbers, by the common-sense, 
or the deliberate opinion of a majority, we are 
ruled on the one side by wealth and on the oth- 
er by the criminal classes; and, in this compari- 
son, New York and New Orleans cannot bear 
the test a moment by the side of Paris and Lon- 
don. I have been accustomed to say from this 
platform for the last fifteen years that it was not 
political caucuses, it was not political parties, 
that elect the mayor or the aldermen of the city 
of B I d every man that hears 
me to study on the problem of the last twenty- 
five years and say if he can truthfully deny that, 
however outwardly respectable in private life, 
social position, general purposes, the mayor and 
aldermen of the city of Boston have been, have 
they not practically been a standing-committee 
appointed by the grog-shops of the peninsula? 
[Applause.] To-day, of State street, represent- 
ing the wealth, and Beacon street, representing 
the fashion, and Harvard College, representing 
the education, should they try to elect a mayor 
of Boston, publicly resolved and pledged to ex- 
ecute even the present laws of the State, they 
would be defeated. The rum interest of Boston, 
so strong, so practised, so well organized as it 
is, could easi'y defeat the three great duminat- 
ing intluences of society, and they have done it. 
I believe, therefore, that in the success of the 
prohibitory movement rests the ultimate success 
and triumph of the republican experiment. 

I wish to say another thing, for it is several 
years since I have been upon your platform. I 
have closely followed the discussion of this ques- 
tion here and in England, where the press gives it 
a far more deliberate discussion than it favors us 
with here—I mean the opposition press—and I 
am ready deliberately to affirm also that I have 
never heard or seen anything alleged against it 
that, even courteously described, deserved the 
name of an argument. Iremember the sad ex- 
hibition before a committee of the legislature 
some eight or ten years ago, when great men of 
the Commonwealth prostituted their names and 
their positions as honest men, and placed on 
record a report against the policy of this move- 
ment. It is the saddest exhibition of perverted 
intellect and purchased opinion that the records 
of the Commonwealth can show. [Applause. } 
It does not content itself within that bulky vol- 
ume with one single assertion that deserves tke 
name of an argument fairly against the avowed 
purpose and design of the prohibitory movement 
of New England. How, then, are we to account, 
if this be so, how are we to account for the 
continued defeat of the temperance movement 
in Massachusetts? Everybody knows, familiar 
with our Commonwealth, that in things high, 
pure, intelligent and devout, the men who rallied 
around the prohibitory standard surely included 
the best, most active and most praiseworthy ele- 
ment that made the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts. [Applause.] If you had taken out 
of the Republican party, from 1868 to 1870, the 
good sense, the justice, the purity, the earnest- 
ness of tle temperance element that was massed 
within it, the Republican party would lave been 
defeatedin this Commonwealth. Why isit, then, 
that with so much pledged to this idea and this 
conviction, the Republican party does not do the 
temperance work [applause]; never gives us 
in the legislature or the executive chair whole- 
souled and sure assistance? Weli, I have no 
time now—I have gone over it—to speak of the 
cause which underlies this policy. It is in the 
nature of republican institutions. It is in the 
fact that the vast mass of wealth ministering to 
the criminal classes of the community, between 
the greed of capital and the immoraiity of the 
community, is made to triumph against us in 
every politicalmovement. [Applause.] InNew 
York, in this city, as far west as you can travel, 
everywhere between the honest men of divided 
opinion apon methods of political action, taking 
the name Whig or Tory, Republican or Democrat, 
standing between these two classes are the pros- 
tituted millions of wealth and the criminal classes 
to whom it panders. They control the politics 
of the State. I hope the time will come—if re- 
publican institutions are to succeed it certainly 
will come—when the conscience, when the edu- 
cation, when the purity of the state shall be able 
to write us its laws and execute them. [Ap- 
plause.] But it is not the case at present. I 
see no hope for it at present. 

One reason why I came here this afternoon is 
because I think we stand at the division of two 
great ways. The talk of the Democratic or the 
Republican party is beginning to cease. They 
will both break up befGre two years are past. 
They have both of them survived the i sa 
which called them into being. They are neither 
of them willing to look in the face of the great 
national issues that stand atthedoor. The ele- 
ments that make up each are being separated 
from their cohesion, and will float away into new 
relations. You will not live two years before 
you will see—no matter whether these names be 
preserved or not—an entirely new arrangement 
of the political force of this State and of every 
other State. Now it is exceedingly important 
in that transition movement that the temperance 
men of the Commonwealth should teach the 
politicians how much is their weight and power. 
[Applause.] It is of the utmost importance, at 
the moment when the counters are going up and 
down the political line and marking out the 
strength upon which they can work in the com- 
ing struggle-—it is exceedingly important that 
the temperance men of the Commonwealth 
should stand and be counted for once. [Re- 
newed applause.] I don’t care how important 
are any issues to-day. The most important 
thing that a temperance man can do this year is 
to find some plot of ground upon which he can 
stand, with every other temperance man in the 
State, till the political leaders have counted 
him. (Great applause.] I don’t care how it is 
done; it is no matter how it is done if it can 
only be accomplished. If in the summing-up 
in times to come, reckoning up political strength 
and political advantages ahead, the political 
leaders are able to say, Put down stern, reso- 
lute, uncompromising prohibitionists at 25,000, 
{Loud applause.] That 
is the one use, it seems to me, that we shall be 
able to make of this campaign. No possibility 








lature or into the Governor's chair, to do us any 
effective service—at least there is hardly a pos- 
sibility, except in localities. The great object 
is that temperance should, in this universal 
shaking of all forces and influences, show itself, 
and I agree with this report in that respect. 

I look upon the political arrangements of the 
last year as I suppose this report, from what I 


moral courage. He insisted that John Thomas, heard of it, has described them. The liquor | found there 


interest of the State, a year or two ago, tried 
to carry the Republican party over bodily into 
the grog-shops. They affirmed their policy, 


in order to beat it—the rum philosophy—and 
they elected Mr. Gaston to show the party how 
it could be done. Now that class of men didn't 
want to gtay where they were. ‘They are not 
contented there; they, 
to be ashamed. [Laughter and applause. 
supposition, impossible as it appears, js still 
probably true, and they are endeavoring to get 
back into reepectable company. They come 


back to make for themselves a place in the Re- | cense. 
The prohibitionists, by their declarations on |a 
Wednesday, in this city, want the Republicans | pattY Widft free to go his or her way without fur- 
to fight the battle over again—the battle which } ther questions. This can not be done by faith or 
Now it|they surrendered last year without fighting. | promises never tobe redeemed. It is said there 


publican party! They come back instead, as 
was the policy last year, for carrying the Repub- 
lican pariy oyer into the grop-shops. The pol- 
icy this year i8 to bring the grog-stiops over inta 


the prohibitory party. 


The | anywhere, 


the el t that Alexander H. Rice brings into 
this trade is not his statesmanship—although he 
is an intelligent man; it is not his record, al- 
though that it is a very fair one for an American 
politician [applause]; it is not his social posi- 
tion; it is not his business capacity. They don't 
care for only one of these elements. The arti- 
cle that they wanted to buy, and that he has to 
sell, is respectability. [Applause.] Isn’t thatthe 
reason why he triumphed over his competitor, 
because in that article he was deemed to be as 
much as ten per cent. ahead? [Applause.] That 
is the philosophy that underlies the movement. 
It is an eminently wise one. It is as cunning 
as it can possibly be. It takes a very long time 
to argue an indifferent ur unconverted Republi- 
can out of the conviction that after all he ought 
to vote for the very respectable man that has 
been nominated. [Laughter and applause.] I 
could count you a dozen men who floated for 
twenty odd years on American politics, and no 
man was able to state one single bladder that 
kept them afloat except their respectability. 
(Laughter. ] 

Now I wish to say nothing disrespectful to 
Mr. Kice. I acknowledge his record. I ac- 
knowledge his private character. It is of that 
kind that the Republican party was able to sell 
him for 15,000 voters back into their ranks. 
Well, now, gentlemen, it seems to ine, as this 
report lays it down, that we are to learn our 
tactics largely from watching the enemy. The 
greatest generals have always been able to 
change their plan of battle when on the field; 
seldom able to go there with a preconcerted 
plan and carry it out. They must be ready to 
meet on that great chess-board the move of the 
adversary. Well, now, the move of our adver- 
sary is tor the purpose of compromising your 
position. They want to make it impossible that 
you should move withacleansweep. They are 
ready, and you will find the journals of the next 
ten days or three weeks blowing with the loud- 
est bugle the cry that it is unsafe at the present 
moment to weaken the Republican party. I am 
one of those that believe thatabstractly. [Laugh- 
ter.] [ believe that the idea which most influ- 
ences men connected with the Republican party 
in their minds should be upmost in this nation 
for the next eight or ten years. When I read 
the Boston journals and look upon the scorn, 
sarcasm, contempt, that they pour upon every 
honest man that comes and tells us that the ex- 


Mason and Dixon’s line; that this nation has a 
hard tight yet; when I see the insults which fol- 
lowed the steps of Mr. Senator Morton in the 
columns of the Boston press because he pro- 
claimed the purpose of the white race to bring 
that other race into a practically menial condi- 
tion and defeat the amendments—when I saw 
that ridicule, I said to myself, the loyalty of this 
press during the war was loyalty to fear. They 
would lave been glad to draw down the stars 
and stripes except that they feared the mob. 

I believe, therefore, in the interest of the idea 
that formed the Republican party, we should not 
strike an unnecessary blow against that idea. I 
theref>re narrow my attack. If a man can vote 
the Republican ticket I would let him vote it in 
general; if he sees anything objectionable upon 
it, of course he must remove it; and the difficulty 
with that ticket to us is onename. ‘The bond of 
infamy is in one stamp, and it is the nomination 
for Governor. [Applause.] That is the seal of 
tiie bond between the grog-shops ot Boston and 
the Republican leaders of Massachusetts. [Ap- 
lause.} Now we are to vote that seal off ot the 
bond [applause]; and I say to every Republican 
temperance man in the State — of course the 
Democrats will vote their own ticket—erase that 
name, whether you put another on or not, and 
let the Republican party learn that the temper- 
ance people have learned this power of organi- 
zation. I want you to record such a protest 
against this corrupt coalition between rum and 
respectability, and to bid the unholy marriage 
at the ballot-box. Do it simply by erasing that 
name. I wish the ticket could go ahcad so as to 
rival the palmiest days of the Republican major- 
ity, provided only that there be a begyarly count 
of three or four thousand votes for Governor. 
{Applause.] It is the finest opportunity that 
the temperance party has had to snow the Repub- 
lican party the absurdity of their vonduct. Don’t 
you remember how the old Whigs, the respect- 
able Whigs, used to bid for the Southern sup- 
port? Now the Republican party are trying to 
vid for the grog-shops of Massachusetts. They 
can’t do it. ‘There is another party that can out- 
bid them every time. [Laughter and applause. ] 
I would have you take the Republican party and 
watch it with everlasting vigilance, so that no 
bargain or sale could be made. Then in that 
coming arrangement of new elements in the 
combinations that are to be formed to carry our 
political design forward in the next generation, 
the temperance movement will have its proper 
weight and be properly consulted. It has al- 
ways been a wonder to me—the slackness of 
some of the temperance men in the month of 
November. [Applause.] If we could only 
know where the Democratic party gets that glue 
which joins their ranks together, and put a little 
among the temperance men, if we could only 
make every temperance man in the Common- 
wealth find some principle and then stick to it 
for once or twice, their political life would be 
secured. Stand up and be counted; show the 
strength that really belongs to us—the strongest 
sentiment in the Commonwealth. Pull Massa- 
chusetts to-day. Test her by intellect, by char- 
acter, by energy, by enterprise in business, by 
intelligence in civil lite, by anything you please, 
there will be more temperance men in there than 
in any other party. 

The temperance men of Massachusetts are re- 
sponsible for the present state of affairs. It is 
because they give up on one side to the Demo- 
cratic party, and on the other side to the Repub- 
lican. What is the trust committed to your 
keeping? The execution of wholesome laws 
for the Commonwealth. In the present State 
election there is not an atom hardly of national 
significance. The defeat or triumph of either 
ticket is a matter of indifference in a national 
sense; and the best use that we can make of 
the opportunity is to teach the political leaders 
what they have to expect of us. I ask, there- 
fore, that no man that ever attended a temper- 
ance convention with a purpose to act out its 
teachings shall throw a ticket into the box this 
next November that has the name of Alexander 
H. Rice on it. [Tremendous applause.] We 
can all paste a blank over the name of Governor, 
and that will be the weightiest and most eloquent 
ticket that can be thrown in Massachusetts next 
month. [Applause.] Andif you choose to put 
on that blank paper the name of our friend Ba- 
ker as a certificate of who rubbed out Rice, that 
it was a temperance man [loud applause], that 
there can be no mistake, that they should not 
say it was some old enemy in the mayoralty, or 
some man who had a difference with him on 
business matters, or some crazy laborer or some 
paper-money inflationist—but an honest temper- 
ance man—then will we at least be counted at 
last. I have been a teetotaler ever since 1836, 
and I have been waiting all that time to see the 
temperance body counted. I wish you would 
consent to be counted once befvre I die. [Ap- 
plause.] If my forty years of temperance work 


anything, I must ask him that he wi!l stand and 
be counted. (Laughter and applause.] Some 
of my friends used to say they would vote for 
me. Now, my friends, I ask you only, don’t 
vote for Mr. Rice. [Applause. | 
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The Prohibitionists in Council. 
We were mistaken. We supposed the issue 


between prohibition and license was decided last | have their day and disappear. One of the most 
ling at a toothache or a headache and dared to | of the choice of men that will go into the Legis- year. We learn now that the question was  o7 de- 
cided! We built our hopes sts, 
towns. We knew that there resided the saber, | disturbs and destroys reputable business, unset- 
moral, temperate men of tha Commonwealth, | tles and inflates values, encourages wild and 
and we supposed they constituted the bulk of | reckless speculation, destroys confidences, stim- 
We were sadly disap- | ulates ayer-production, and consequent depres- 
pointed. When the votes were counted we{sion and want, and is driving us headlong to 
was’ no prohibitary party—that | general repudiation and ruin. 
amounted to anything. Towns that gave three | its day. 

hundred majority for Washburn the year before 
and teg or fifteen thousand men went out of it} Could hardly muster thirty for Talhat the year |over. Perhaps so. The millennium may be 
succeeding. Relatively the cities did better for | nearer than some of us think. 
Talbot and prohibition than the country. In| longer used as coin its value would diminish.” 
Boston we increased Talbot's vote three thou- | Yes; and if we did not give our horses any corn, 
even they, have the grace | S@doverthatof Washbyrn. What small town, | and they could live without eating, bread would 
did relatively as well? We sup-/| probably be cheaper than it is now. One is 
posed, we say, the result in the State then set- | about as.likely.as the other. He talks about 
tled for awhile the question of prohibition or li- | the indi 


ongly on the small 


But we were mistaken. 





the Republican: party (Applause. j 
must be done respectably. hter 


ap- ' We have no heart for it. We stand with our! is not gold enough to pay the debts at one time. 


honored and vice condemned; where office is|plause.] You could not take the millionaire | last year’s noble champion, Thomas Talbot, in| Certainly not. A large part of them never will 
be paid. As we said, the world is continually 


wishing to give the license law, which the indif- 
ference of the prohibitionists bequeathed to us, | going into bankruptcy. 
a fair trial. We have no faith in its eficacy— | enric es. 


‘ Trade does nothing but mark things | is manifestly untrue. 
rs ago. If you had aclergyman, ora judge, | nor in any other system of evil-toleration. None | up, buy cheap and sell dear; of course the most 
ever succeeded yet, none ever will, in our judg- | of those engaged in this fail up sooner or later ; 
ment, in a government of popular suffrage. On| more of them when it becomes a mere specula- 


retail milliners, ‘‘go or send to Paris and get 
' one or two bonnets as patterns (which they con- 
It is only production | trive to smuggle through the Custom House),” 
The leading dry-goods 
houses import Parisian costumes, but the ma- 
jority of dressmakers do not, but take those 
that are imported as their models. 


periment of civil life is not yet finished south of 


this question it should be either free-rum or pro- 


of the system which came to us from the su- 
pineness of the prohibitionists. Common fair- 
nees requires that it should have a chance to vin- 
dicate itself. Mr. Talbot himself proposes this ; 
and Mr. Gaston and Mr. Rice both concur. 
Why, then, should Mr. Talbot be commended 
and Mr. Rice decried for the same opinion? 
None but an Alliance man, seemingly, would be 
blind to the inconsistency. 

Though mistaken in supposing the question 
settled, we are glad to have the prohibitionists 
determine their strength. This will be shown 
in two ways—by the discrepancy between Mr. 
Rice’s vote and the average vote for the rest of 
the Republican ticket, and by the direct vote 
thrown for Mr. Baker for Governor. The for- 
mer—indicating those who scratch off Mr. Rice’s 
name without substituting any other—will also 
show how many think Mr. Gaston is worth twice 
what Mr. Rice is in aiding the temperance cause, 
while the latter will indicate those who think 
him only once better than Mr. Rice in the same 
direction! But we, for one, welcome the test. 
Let’s have the temperauce men, who are exclu- 
sive, ‘‘counted,” as Mr. Phillips sc much de- 
sires. ‘Che result will prove, we opine, that the 
great Republican party of this State, for twenty 
years, has been dominated by a comparatively 
meager minority who have dictated its candi- 
dates and shaped its policy, with which and 
whom the majority have fallen in and supported 
with cordiality; while now, when Mr. Rice 
stands precisely similarly with their own last- 
honored exponent, they propose to aid the Dem- 
ocratic candidate and party all they can! The 
lesson which will be learned from the result 
will simplify political operations hereafter very 
essentially. 

We print Mr. Phillips’ speech in full. Never 
were there wilder assumptions. The idea that 
the grog-shop keepers, large and small, cap- 
tured the Republican convention, or dictated its 
policy, is simply absurd—unless one admits that 
the large majority of the people of the State have 
been captured in the same manner. It were they 
who would not have longer the prohibitory law 


trial, with the issue distinctly made up, between 
the advocates and opponents of the law, the for- 
mer wilted, dissolved, disappeared, and the place 
that knew the prohibitory party knew it no lon- 
ger. 
very deluded people to recognize it is only the 
frenzied sight of an apparition. 
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Not “Shadows” but Substance. 

We have presented the three articles by 
“Shadows” in our later issues with willingness. 
He has a lively, rattling way of handling his 
subject which is rather taking, and at the first 
blush a little bewildering to the advocate of 
sound money; but the glamour disappears on 
closer examination, and we find the logic much 
the same as that of the man who thought if you 
called a calf's tail a leg it would have five legs. 
‘No, it wouldn’t, father,” said the more con- 
siderate son; ‘‘calling a calf's tail a leg does not 
make it one.” Calling a piece of paper money 
does not make it such. We have, indeed, sup- 
posed that money was whatever might be used 
asa medium of exchange in commodities, but 
that, in order to make it reliable and safe, it 
should bear a double quality, being both con- 
stituent and representative, and the one should 
bear a close relation to, and be an equivalent 
for, the other. For, though a rascal or an igno- 
ramus may sometimes do a fair piece of work, 
we generally prefer to employ men of honesty 
andintelligence. So, inthe long run, the world 
has preferred to use what are called the precious 
metals as a standard of value rather than paper, 
which is purely factitious, often fictitious, and 
never anything but an evidence of debt, ora 
promise to pay. 
‘‘Shadows” wishes to know if anything ‘can 
be more stable for currency than this govern- 
ment can make by putting upon it its image and 
superscription.” Certainly. That which nei- 
ther depends for its value upon the honesty, 
ability, or the duration of this government— 
namely, gold and silver. These were recognized 
and used long before it had an existence; and 
no doubt will be long after it shall have passed 
away. The closer the world adheres to them in 
its traffic the less gambling and speculation 
there will be, and the more equitable and stable 
the relation between capital and production. 
Why, we ask ‘‘Shadows,” do men loan money 
on government securities at five and six per 
cent. save from a belief that it will redeem its 
promises—that it will pay them at maturity in 
veritable money? Greenbacks, he says, pass 
current all oyer the cquntry—that is, they are 
worth from eighty to ninety per cent. as much 
as gold; but government, in its highwayman’s 
role, compels every man to take them at par. 
In the ‘‘clearing-house” of the world the dis- 
count is at last made, and you only get the value 
of eighty or ninety cents, or whatever may be 
the difference. Take away your legal-tender 
compulsion, and then let it be known that the 
government never means to pay its obligations 
in real money, and you would soon see how 
much more its paper would be worth in the mar- 
ket than its intrinsic value—say about three 
cents a pound! 
Was there ever a more dishonest or despotic 
act than that by which the goverament repudi- 


and then makes the creditor take it at par? It 
is said thus all things at last run together—that 
is, into the ground. When the government takes 


run democracy into the ground—and something 
lower. 


in making exchanges through the agency of 
coin for all legitimate business. It is only in 
the exigencies of great revolutions, or when 


The truth is, the increase of production and of 
real value from year to year over the actual 


gives me a right to ask a temperace comrade {consumption is hardly perceptible. A penny | [ had five dollara; my money is all gone, war 
put at compound interest, two thousand years | you have a dollar left and just aa gov? : 


ago, at six per cent., would make a mass in 
this globe. Yet there are millions of dollars at 
even greater interest all the time. 


row, and running through the alphabet ~ 
: wlany 
times in the year. In all the cher 


: «age and fluc- 
tuations what is real an? substantial endures. 


What is gaine’ is held. Shams and cheats 


pestilent of these at the present day is found in 
the plesixasa of what is called paper money. It 


So, it will have 
(‘Shadows” thinks the reign of gold is nearly 


“If it were no 


‘of-faith in traffic and exchange. 
‘debts. The payment of 
‘aa obligation whereby each 












and its peculiar methods of support; and ona fair 


The attempt now by some very clever but 


gold uncounted millions of times bigger than |} said Solomon, ‘‘I changed » 


Why don’t | and yau see th 


j o i t 1 % 
as ~~ igh ’ it ta se pie . gpa ae _ ad you have, and a dollar-greenback to 
gelag ee eT vs vot.” ‘*Now,” said I to Artemas. ‘‘wasn't 


spectable women I felt constrained to in some 
degree answer it. 


article in question, smugglers, extortioners, ad- 
venturesses and dishonest; that they are as a 
class unworthy of respect; that they seldom at- 
tempt to do business on honest principles; and 
that ‘‘they are the great sources of domestic un- 
happiness.” 
about the subject knows that the vast majority 
of retail milliners are women, and on them the 
attack seems to have been made. 
ners do not, as a rule, import Parisian bonnets; 
the wholesale houses import and sell to the re- 
tail; therefore the fallacy that ‘‘they,” ¢. ¢., the 


tion; and inflation and contraction are regulated 


member as long ago as when I wasa boy at| hibition. But just now we are testing the merit | and determined by irredeemable paper which 


may be indefinitely expanded at any hour. But 
there is never enough of any currency to pay 
all the debts at once. There are not enough 
yardsticks to measure all the cloth at once. It 
is still best to have a yard thirty-six inches, even 
if we have to wait for our portion of cloth to be 
measured, and even if some of it never gets 
measured at all. So, it is better to have a pen- 
nyweight of gold for a dollar than a picce of 
paper which has little or no value whatever. 
There is much more suggested upon this pro- 
lific theme by the perusal of the papers of ‘‘Shad- 
ows,” but we have said enough to show our dis- 
sent entirely. There is one remark of his in 
reply to the ‘Galveston Sage” which, perhaps 
inadvertently, gives the key to all this cry for 
more paper promises as money. ‘You would 
see it [that is, the government should arbitra- 
rily determine what should be a dollar, and that 
it should be paper] if you were circumscribed 
in means, doing business on borrowed capital 
as I am, and as nine-tenths of the community 
are.” It is quite likely. It is natural that those 
who would sport in borrowed plumage should 
not wish to pay too much for their feathers; but 
it is also the interest of the laborer and pro- 
ducer, and at last of all men, that the dollar 
should be something real and stable as anything 
in life can be, and have the greatest purchasing 
power possible, without having this hazarded and 
diminished by the arbitrary issue and circula- 
tion of **Micawber” notes. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Supreme Court on Woman-SuFFRAGE. 
Chief Justice Waite has just delivered an inter- 
esting decision. The case of Virginia L. Minor 
and Francis Minor against Reese Happersett 
came before the United States Supreme Court 
from the Supreme Court of the State of Mis- 
souri upon writ of error. The vital question 
was whether a woman born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, has the right of suffrage as 
one of the privileges and immunities of a 
citizen. It is beyond a doubt that women may 
be citizens by birth or naturalization; but the 
court held that the Fourteenth Amendment did 
not increase the privileges and immunities of a 
citizen, nor necessarily create new voters —it 
merely furnished an additional guarantee for the 
protection of existing rights. This is shown by 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment in order 
to prevent the suffrage being denied on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. In the original States women were ex- 
cluded from the suffrage; States more recently 
admitted from time to time have had no difficulty 
in entering into the Union because they did not 
permit women to vote; and in 1807 New Jersey 
withdrew the suffrage from women, and the 
United States offered no objection. The court, 
therefore, concluded—unanimously—that “the 
constitution of the United States does not con- 
fer the right of suffrage upon any one, and that 
the constitutions and laws of the several States 
which commit that important trust to men alone 
are not necessarily void.” 


A Cevesratep Mutiny Case.—The last week 
has brought to a close in this city the trial of 
one of the most remarkable cases of mutiny on 
record. Briefly its history is as follows: In 
March last the American three-masted schooner, 
“Jefferson Borden,” sailed from New Orleans 
for London. She carried the captain, Patter- 
son, and his wife, two mates, brothers of the 
captain, five seamen and a boy. When in mid- 
ocean a plan was put in execution to murder the 
officers and scuttle the ship. One of the mates 
was the first victim, and the secon soon shared 
his fate, the bodies of the two being thrown 
overboard. The captain, alarmed by the sus- 
picions of his wife, was placed on his guard, 
and declined to leave his cabin, as requested to 
do on some pretext by the mutineers. Then 
followed between him, one faithful seaman, the 
steward, the boy, and his wife, on the one side, 
and the three mutineers on the other, a pro- 
tracted contest for the possession of the vessel, 
the mutineers taking refuge in the forecastle, 
and being finally imprisoned there and rendered 
helpless. They were pretty roughly treated 
after having surrendered. For 1200 miles the 
vessel was navigated by the captain and his four 
companions, at last reaching England in safety. 
Thence the prisoners were brought to Boston, 
and now, after a trial, two of them, George Mil- 
ler and William Smith, have been found guilty 
of murder on the high seas, and sentenced to 
death. The third, John Glew, was acquitted of 
murder, and is likely to get off with a sentence 
of ten years to the State Prison for simple mu- 
tiny. Smith is an American, and Miller is a 
Russian-Finn pretty thoroughly Americanized. 
Both are young men. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Boots and Currency, 
To THE Epiror oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
I notice that a correspondent of yours has re- 
ported a conversation which recently took place 
between my friend Artemas and myself. How 
he obtained his facts Iam not aware, but I ap- 
prehend he got them from Artemas himself, 
However, the major portian of the detail is sub- 
stantially correct; but he has not told the whole 
story. Just before we separated I reiated an 


ates its obligation to redeem its paper in gold, | incident which happened several years ago, to! [ bore the tiny plant, and learned to love 


this effect: I told him that upon a certain oc- 
casion my brother Solomon and myself, being 
pretty much out of boots, went forth from our 


a piece of paper, worth say a hundredth part of | home to purchase a new supply. Solomon had | And when the autumn came with its rude bly 
a cent, and puts whatever figures it pleases on | a five-dollar gold-piece, and I had a five-dollar Searing the earth’s green robe, scatter’ 
it, and makes you take it at their face, it has | greenback. On our way, as we were passing I 


Fuller's, Solomon said to me, ‘“‘Hold on a mo- 
ment until I go in here,” which I did. When 


Then, there has never been any difficulty | he came out we proceeded up to Father Kemp’s, | Ur bloomed beneath my ker 
One in affliction pine, or 


where each of us bought a fine pair of calf-skin 
boots, for which each of us paid five (llars, 
and we returned home, when Solomon tu; @ 


gambling and speculation run riot, that it fails. | one-dollar greenback and flaunted it in my face. | Glad tidiae- 


‘“‘How is that, Solomon?” said J. ‘‘You had 
but five dollars when we went from home, and 


a pair 
” “Why,” 
.y five-dollar gold- 
: x one-dollar greenbacks, 
.at [ have just as good a pair of 


of boots as I have. How is this thu-~ 2 


piece with Fuller for »’ 


Brother Solomon twenty per cent. better off 
than I was?” It was just at this point that Ar- 
temas noticed, and observed, that both he and 
myself were in a great hurry; and he certainly 
seemed to be, for he left me in an unusually ab- 
rupt manner. Stmpce SaGe. 





“The Foes of the Household.” 
Epitor CoMMONWEALTH :—My attention was 
called to an article in your issue of the 25th ult., 
which was copied from the New York Times, un- 
der the head of ‘*The Foes of the Household.” 
The article was so manifestly untrue in every 
particular that in justice to a large class of re- 


Dressmakers and milliners are called, in the 


Anybody that knows anything 


Retail milli- 








They are 
not paid merely for the cutting and making of 
material, but for the time, experience and artis- 
tic arrangement. The designer for silks, cali- 
coes, and other fabrics, is paid for his time, ex- 
perience and taste; then, why should women be 
denied equal pay for the same work? Nine- 
tenths of the bonnets suld are below the mini- 
mum price in the article referred to. Not for 
one bonnet in twenty does a milliner—in these 
times—get more than twenty dollars. (Not be- 
ing a dressmaker or a milliner, I have taken the 
trouble to inform myself.) If any milliner can 
in a few years make enough money to drive a 
showy carriage, plainly her money therefor was 
not made by selling bonnets. There are, in 
proportion, very few women who pay extrava- 
gant prices to either dressmaker or milliner; for 
women, as arule, are not fools. Most men like, 
and expect to see, their wives dress well; not 
shabbily, or so unfashionably as to occasion re- 
mark. A man that is so mean as that don’t de- 
serve a wife! 

Any woman with a little common-sense and 
some taste can always be well-dressed, without 
being extravagantly so. No lady, or, rather, 
gentlewoman, ever makes herself noticeable by 
her dress, but instinctively avoids extremes; and 
it is only in the brains of a certain class of men 
that the idea that to have a Parisian bonnet is 
the sole aim and ambition of women still holds 
sway. Milliners and dressmakers are a hard- 
working class, oftentimes working not only for 
their own bread and butter, but for the support 
of others; working early and working late in 
a truly and legitimately woman’s business. 

If a woman is in a position, and has the means 
to pay a large price tor dress and bonnet mak- 
ing, itis her duty to do so; so helping a strug- 
gling sister. Women not in those circumstances 
can do their own dress-making, and nine-tenths 
do. Theremaining tenth is that class of women 
who have foolish husbands who treat their wives 
like brainless puppets, and give them no idea of 
their income; or the wives, being naturally idi- 
otic themselves, run into wicked extrav+gance 
without let or hindrance; and if between such 
couples that natural result of their imbecility, 
domestic unhappiness, occurs, the justice of lay- 
ing upon the dressmaker the result of the wife’s 
extravagance or the husband's imbecility is rath- 
er hard to see. M. E. P. 

Boston, Oct. 1, 1875. 


A VACATION LETTER. 


From Maine. 
) SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Hamppen, October 1, 1875. 
MOUNT HOPE. 

One young lady said—she was from Massa- 
chusetts—‘*Oh, don't go to Mount Hope! That 
is a Bostontrick. No strangers come to Boston 
but they are trotted by their friends at the very 
first to the cemeteries; and there are enough of 
them to occupy every day for aweek.” But we 
went to Mount Hope in spite of her remon- 
strances. Wehad arranged for a party of seven 
to go in the omnibus, but on the morning in 
question one lady had her head bandaged for the 
headache, another had neuralgia in her face, 
and a third on whom we called with the express 
intention of inviting her entertained us so agree- 
ably that we forgot to mention the hoped-for 
jaunt. But all worked for the good of the mi- 
nority, if not for all, for when the master came 
home at noon he vetoed the plan of the omni- 
bus and presently sent round a phaton in which 
he drove us—three of the original party--drove 
us himself to Mount Hope, over the mount, 
around the mount and adown the mount, which 
comprises the public ground, through the pic- 








But she was as shrewd as he was, and re- 























































































































































turesque driveways of this dwelling of the dead. 
Then we drove over the scarcely-less pictur- 
esque public ground, over the whole place, espec- 
ially around the mount, ever and anon catching 
glimpses of the blue Penobscot. The place is 
three miles from Bangor, the old route alang 
the banks of the river. Recently another road 
has been opened from the city ta the other side 
of the cemetery, a pleasant and level drive over 
a higher land and along clean green fields. As 
we came out, around the foot and steepest 
side of the mount, along the shores of the little 
pond, two stones rising from the declivity ar- 
rested my attention, and our friend reined in the 
horse, allowing me to read, ‘‘Elizabeth W., wife 
of Pliny Parsons, died in Bangor, 1833,” and 
“Ann V. Wise, wife of J. DeLaski, died at Vi- 
nalhaven in 1854.” Oh, what pleasant memories 
of the past those two names brought to mind! 
The little dilapidated, broad-fire-placed, old-fash- 
ioned school-house amid the wilds of Maine, 
where in the long ago [ had first seen and ad- 
mired these two beautiful and lovely women in 
their maturing girlhood! The elder soon left 

us for the then distant Bangor, where she was 

married when quite young. She came back to 
us once for a call, and I can see her now, how 

happy and beautiful she looked as with her hus- 

band she drove from our cottage-door and up 

the street over the long green hill. In one short 

year she left her husband. and her babe, while 

her body was laid in that silent—no, eloquent 

grave. In rumaging some old trunks and boxes 

[ have found the old scrap-book containing the 

tribute of the younger sister to the memory of 
the other — ‘* My Geranium is Dead,” by Ann 

V. W. DeLaski :— 


Who that has raised with tender’st care a plant 
Or flower, but grieves to see it droop and die? 
In every spring-time from its wintry bawer, 
Where the young germ had budded into life 


i 


( 


went in ty inquire 


It well, as, day-by-day, its soft green leaves 
Unfolded to the summer sun, and, kissed 

By gentle winds, sweetest perfume exhaled— 
Repaid my care, and seemed to woo my lave. 
sts, 
.ng it, 





flowers, 
joyed to see my cherished one eur 
For I deemed the plant an emble- 
A far, far distant friend—angQ - 


vive— 

am of one, 

as it drooped, 

id, so did that loved 

smile in hope. 

.cies all! 

.en, by rude fingers pressed, 

.ches died, and joyed as when 

The eer __~° from the absent loved one fall on 
bee e" , to see it bloom again. Alas! 

« faded now! chilled by the north wind’s 

breath, 
How droops its graceful form! It will not bloom 
Again, though smiling spring shall gladden all 
The earth. Fair fragile thing! an emblem sad 
Of youth and beauty called too soon away. 
Oh! ever thus earth’s fairest things decay, 

Like rainbow hues that gild the summer sky! 
The flower we love will bloom one little day, 
Then, like the dove that mourns its mate away, 

Will droop and die. 
There were sweet flowers that blossomed by my 
side 

In early days—when life’s young morn was 

bright— 
But ah! the rose has perished in its pride, _ 
The graceful plant bowed its fair head and died. 
Untimely night! 
A white-rose wreath was braided o’er a brow 
Whereon Time’s hand no trace of care had 
made— : 
Full soon it faded—and the fair bride now, 
As fresh young flowers before the tempest bow, 
In dust is laid. 
And ever thus earth’s fairest things decay, 

Like rainbow hues that gild the summer sky— 
The flower we love will bloom one little day, 
Then, like the dove that mourns her mate away, 

Will droop and die. 

The story of the younger sister was romantic 
enough. Her poetic effusions were published in 
the Mechanic and Farmer, a paper for a short 
time published in Bangor, edited by the late 
John S. Sayward, afterward of the Whig and 
Courier, and more recently ofthe Kennebec Jour- 
nal. The sentiments of her poetry attracted the 
attention of Mr. DeLaski, who also dabbled in 
the Mechanic and Farmer. A correspondence 
sprang up between the young couple before they 
had met, and after a time he took an exploring 
excursion to the neighborhood of her home, at 
that time near Moosehead Lake, when it so hap- 


pened that he found his way incog. into her pres 


Wild far 


¥et did § weep w 
Its tender brer 








young life! 
nature’s own wildness, wild-flowers in profu- 
sion, shrubs, thorn and forest-tree g, 
the home of the fowls. 
sunset we beheld from the winds wes of the dwell- 


the gold of the clouds, and 
color of the sky beyond! 

told us, as an artist “an te! 1, a story he had re- 
eently heard: A London b eggar, not long since, 
was attracted bry an old pi cture, the head of an 


lings “vere demar,ded, and the beggar stipulated ij mun bait t> deaths 
with the owne’: to pay him a penny or two each in the attempt to get 
day, the Jatt .r to keep the picture until it was > goad fa Was -< 
ai oot trom the window 

aioe ican ase ta sigs macy a te tran 
5 1 apples. The po 

pictures) making the same bargain with him ag ward screaming, ‘‘Ot 
with the huckster, to pay a small sum each day, eS 
the renovator keeping it till the last payment Samuel Adams beca 
¥-as received, when lo! the picture was discov+\ fuck, on echo a 
ered to be agenuineCuyp. Then picture-deal- \ vasa tas his eitteceei 

ers and purchasers began to importune the beg- \ fae 9913, and he seal 

gar to part with his treasure. But he refused \ Nets tterooks waeulll 

all their offers, assuring them that he wanted i ae 


eton; all the flesh an | grave-ciothes have long 


since returned to dust. 
to the skull, and the teeth, which appeared all 


and lay on the bottom ot the coffin. ; The old 
coffin and its contents were placed entire as ex- 
humed in a wooden case and lowered into the 
new grave and closed up. ; 

foundation of the monument were put in place, 
and everything is now prepared for the super- 


structure. 





































































































































































































































ence. 
fused to recognize his attempts to introduce him- 
self by the same sentiments he had written her. BRI 
. . . . . . | 
Enough is said of preliminaries. In due time / : 
they were married, and happily, though for a , A good sentimen 
time they seem to have drifted among newspa- ' friendships with ho 
per-offices and school-houses. They afterward z The Republican 
settled, he successfully as a physician, on one Sena‘orial and Cou 
of the beautiful islands of Penobscot Bay, where Monday evening ne 
; 5 : ® ' or 
the beautiful, beloved and gifted wife died more ! The periodical s 
than twenty years ago, though I could scarce Banks is again in ci 
have believed it but for the record of the stone, } pay off his old dea 
80 fleetly have passed the years since I knew of | ones in Washingto 
I 
her departure. { ' The Andrew mo 
BANGOR WATER-WORKS AND DAM. veiled yesterday in 
F ac * » , = 
On the way back our escort stopped for a moe i nor and numerous 
ment at the place where s dam is in process of : day for the town. 
construction across the river for the purpose of livered the address. 
supplying the city with water. When completed ‘Tie canon eeu 
i H aye Ne 
the dam will also be available for manufac- : . “¢ hi 
‘ , | ous idea of his da 
turing purposes. The smoke chimney, per- ; 
‘ : agent of the Fall 
haps seventy feet in height, an accessory of ¢ : 
. 4 scriptions in the fo 
the steam-apparatus fur forcing up the water if | ts! 
2 rest if he persists! 
after it passes through a filter fourteen feet | , sh 
re . t The i . > 
below the level of the dam, is already com- \ Phe total value 
pleted. Mr. Eaton, the engineer, informed us \ bonds and funds inv 
that the dam is at, or very near, the place { porations held by t 
surveyed a few years since by Mr. Mills, now 5 literary institutions 
engineer of the works at Lawrence, Mass. We \ taxation, is $20,049 
remained chatting with the engineer until the ‘ Dr. W. H. Hapge 
; ° ! : 
blasting horn signaled a hasty departure. cently lost his hou 
PROVIDENCES AND PICTURES. ’ old slaves came vol 
I had a lingering desire to see those two cut timber for him 
stones at Mount Hope again; but I need not of erecting a new d 
repeat the disappointments and providences by It had been suppo 
which it was made possible. It is sufficient to leges had been aba 
tell that a lady, one of the most beautiful and broken out afresh 4 
lovely women of Bangor—and there are many many of the freshr 
of them—took me to drive one day, and, unex- treated in a most er 
pectedly, to Mount Hope. Oh! it was a golden M Cobb } 
‘ Z “ Mayor Codd has q 
day, seemingly a promise of more bright au- ia : 
: : to Boston in runnin 
tumn days, and precious was the converse, as ‘ 
; this public service b 
well as the pictures along the way, along the | ; i 
: y lar sacrifice of his 
blue sparkling river. How beautitul were the 
j be more needed nex 
sunlight and shadows on the sward beneath the 
trees! and how lovely the mists that like a veil The debt statem 
hung over the purple hills along the horizon! We reduction-in the 9m 
stopped for a little on the way ata residence, a a over three and omg 
picturesque stone-building, on the very bank of é Sor the Gest quer 
the river. The grounds, and the view from reduction of six and 
thence, beth up and down the river, on that day Mr. Nordhoff com 
could not have failed to delight the eye of an say: ‘It will not de 
artist. As the friends chatted within, my eye into power now. T 
rested upon a picture of Hart’s that hung on the took some observati 
wall. It was early autumn, with the lovely hues States which settled 
and something of the atmospheric effects on the A very wortliy citi 
horizon that we had so admired without. There ing, son of the late 
was a river winding through a beautitul meadow- merlv Superintende 
land, which widened into a seeming pool in the this week from anoyv 
foreground, on whose surface floated lily-pads to alleviate pain—a 
and in whose clear deptlis was reflected the sur- ed to the same pract 
rounding foliage. O » rig P the aie 
eo : Ain - = — of the picture, A most important 
F a lovely velvety swe *xtende ; 
sg jhe ss e = , extended down cut election last M 
e water, ¢ I . er side ¢ > 
ete i: don a other side a wooded a constitutional amet 
island rounded out into the mea ve ee : 
th led pl : sss oni (I've heard eleetion from spring q 
1ese wooded places in a me: ralled isl: s : . 
- I : n : meadow called islands), of office of the Gove 
while away beyon e > 
y beye a a deep woods bounded the cers two years insted 
smoky horizon. You could realize the passage 
I 8 ' Philadeiphia has « 
around on the meadow, on the farther side of j different color. Per 
the wooded island, and the cattle. like specks, the body of the late 
away and away near the farther woods, gave an caterer, in Mount Mc 
impression of distance, while those in the fore- _— negro. And 
> an American cenier 
ground near the trees added another life to the year !—Congregatro 
picture. We drove home from the cemetery ; 
E : Judge Josiah G. « 
over the back route while the shades of evening i a thou 
a » t t { 
closed around us, imparting to the trees that be ae 8 Stat 
: ae 2 wis to us Stat 
stood up against the fading sky a stronger per- sii j 
an : é ? : hence contests the el 
sonality than in the bright daylight. Precious ficat il 
P 5 q sertificate, Wl 
is the memory of that day, the result of seeming * so , 
ms : eRe : proots of the Judge 
disappointment, a real providence! t tified 
ikely re gratined 
AN ARTIST'S GARDEN. Marly tee 8 
One day I drifted into x garden. It was an The Board of Ald 
artist's garden. I found there the Massachu- against bay-windows 
setts lady who ridiculed the proposal of going dreds exist all over g 
to the cemetery. She was busy Weeding a Court has deerled t 
strawberry-bed, and while she worked away for where they do not 
dear life, as though anxious to eradicate the last and air, which 1s of 
weed before saying her adieu to the place, I ers and real-estate o 
perched myself on # rock partially in the bright Pemberton, the m 
sunshine, partially within the shade of a tree. \ at Rast Boston, and t 


was executed yester 
Pemberton was not i 
committed the murde 


perched myself there for the triple purpose of 
resting, watching her work and listening to her 
talk. Oh! how she glorified that garden! To 
her it was the garden of gardens. Looking 
around, there were flowers, fruits, vegetables, 


a coherent statemen 
could he teli other tl 

Moncure D. Conw 
few weeks of his 8 
house of his fatherg 
icksburg, Va. The 
from his radical anti- 


and almost around the entire circuit a perfect 
cordon of evergreens and other forest-trees. 
Had I not recollected how [ got in I could have 
imagined from the point of my perch no place 
of egress. It reminded me for a moment of the 
“Happy Valley” of ‘‘Rasselas,” and I said as 
mach to the lady. But she had never read 
* Rasselas.” Oh! to been 
ushered into existence on this planet so cecently 
as not to have been introduced in chi',dhood to 
“Rasselas,” “Vicar of Wakefield” and ‘“‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe” in the time of their f;eshness and 
At length was opene d a secret door 
in the wall behind me that led into a place of 


happy separation be 
friends and relatives 


misfortune, have 


The rapid recuper 
munity, atter a seaso 
gency, is illustrated 
Calitornia. In less tl 
page of the Bank of 
financial catastropar 
has resumed, and 1 
smoothliv as before, « 
the people in a sount 
This was The proposed wom 
And tha: night what a frags’? amendments to 
not to be voted upon g 
islature Must pass upo 
did before they canb 
The woman's cause I 


along in Iowa a# nov 


ng through the leafy trees—r ne crimson and 
the lovely lemon- 
And then the artist 


ture ungallantly kille 


Some. rogue cut t 
paugh’s two larzest ¢ 
nington, the other mt 
half an acre of pota 


ox, in the Window of a huckster’s shop, and 


the price. Only a few shil- 


the picture himself to look at, and that it would 
do him more good in that way than the money 
they offered, which he dil not want. A senti- 
mental beggar, surely! 
IN THE RAIN. 
Yesterday I drifted—no, [did not drift, I rode— 
out here to the remote part of Hampden beneath 


years. Gov. Eustis 
he entered office. 
Postmaster Burt 
The report of the p 
been given to the S 
who says, what every 
of Gen. Burt 
whatever in the repo 
corrupt or dishonora! 
der if all the newspa 
sinuating wrong-doin 


rubber-cloth, water-proof and umbrellas, in @ expect 
pouring rain, while the trees in the distance 
stood out against the coming showers. and those 
by the wayside bent toward each other in the 


wind in seeming embraces. I do love a drive 


in the rain, provide I neither wet my feet nor 
To-day I have been 


this! 

The Schooi Board 
that three hundred s¢ 
cookery by the teach 
ing School for Cooke 
Marylebone and the 
Society of Arts offer 
cookery to be compe 
Department gives a 
behalf of each girl t 
the code. 

The Republican S 
last Saturday by chq 
chairman, George S, 
Curry secretaries, 
treasurer. This eled 
Mr. Beard will see thi 
the largest possible 
Thayer, of Worceste 
utive committee, and 


spoil my ‘best clothes.” 
to a cranberry-bog in process of completion. 
But neither the grand old) woods, now beginning 
to put on the jewels of October, the wonderful 
and beautiful eclipse of the sun as seen through 
the thin fog over the river, the glorious ride in 
the rain, nor the cranberry-bog—no, nor even 
the eleven infant pigs in the barn submitted to 
my inspection, with tails so cunningly curled, 
and backs so strangely mottled—not all these 
could inspire a single couplet of p etry! You 
cannot extract from an object what is notin it. 
It is a hopeless yearning; and I must be content 
Jane GREEN. 


’ 


to close with an Av rerour 





In the preparation of the teundation for the 
monument to the poet Edgar A. Poe, in the 
churchyard of Westminster church, Baltimore, 
it was found necessary to remove his remains 
financial committee. 

The Highland stre¢ 
ning into the Roxbu 
It has aly 


to a spot near the grave of Mrs. Clemm, the 
mother of his first wife. The coffin at first ap- 
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Affairs of Honor. 
_ 
AND PROGRESS OF DUELLING, WITH 
COR “ INCIDENTS. 


e origin of the word duel is derived from @ 
oan t canal of two Latin words, meaning 
a battle of two; but g the nt Latins 
the practice of duelling was unknown. It is 
true the heroes of antiquity, the warriors of the 
Homeric and the later ages, defied each other 
to mortal combat on the field of battle, but they 
do not seem to have done it elsewhere. — And, as 
the battles of those days were fought with sword 
and spear almost exclusively, a combat between 
armies naturally resolved itself more or less into 
a series of duels. But, as among friends or al- 
lies, the practice of scttling a dispute by an ap- 
peal toarms was certainly not in vogue, or we may 
be sure the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon would have speedily been brought to an 
issue by the Greek hero calling out his opponent 
—the survivor to be rewarded by the undisputed 
ownership of the beautiful Briseis. Among the 
Romans the duello was not a recognized institu- 
tion. We have no instance of a couple of Ro- 
man gentlemen going out to a quiet suburb of 
the city, and there, attended by a select circle 
of friends and acquaintances, adjusting their 
differences with their swords. Indeed, it is 
more than probable the haughty Roman would 
have rejected such a proposition with disdain. 
Not, certainly, from any tear to engage in such 
an encounter, but as savoring too much of the 
gladiatorial arena, and therefore not to be thought 
of among patricians. It was not, therefore, 
among the classical nations, if the term be al- 
lowable, that the duello originated, but among 
the free nations of the North, to whom gladiato- 
rial sports and logic were equally unknown. 
With them the sword was the universal arbitra- 
tor in all disputes. It had the advantage of be- 
ing simple, efficacious, and so decisive as to ad- 
mit of no appeals—qualities which were sufficient 
to recommend it to the favor of the rude and fear- 
less tribes of Germany. 

The first authentic mention we have of the 





came out with not long ago. 


fought. 


punishment is usually the result. 
Such for years was the practice of the Eng- 
lish courts 1n like cases. 
thirty or forty years i 
has been regarded in the same light as murder, 


time became a mania, but there was no lack of 
fighting in : 
pired to be ‘‘a person of quality” wore a sword, 
and had more or less skill in the use of it. Ad- 


day ; 
it ha : ate 
of Charles If., and that public opinion left a 


his courage if he chose the latter alternative. 
“But now,” says Addison, ‘“‘it is held ignomin- 
ious to refuse to engage inone.” In truth, how- 
ever, the duels of the beaux and young bloods 
of Queen Anne’s time were seldom attended with 
loss of life, nor were the majority of the en- 
counters much worse than trials of skill in which 
‘‘first blood” decided the contest. Far more fa- 
tal than these were the sudden renconters where 
men drew on each other in the heat of passion 
and fought out their quarrel on the spot. Hyde 
Park was a favorite duelling-ground at one time; 


uble for “exciting citizens to hatred and con- 
on of each other,” as the indictment puts it; 
in other words, for offering to fight anybody and 
everybody, and prope the — ae ag 

i Assemblymen, whic ne 

red Byatpe ‘ It is just probable 
the government thought M. Cassagnac was “re- 
ating too much disturbance for comfort, and so 
determined to put an extinguisher on him fora 
time; but, as a rule, French judges wink very 
hard at duels, though a duelist who was shown 
to have taken an unfair advantage of his oppo- 
nent wouli very speedily find thatthey had their 
eyes very widely open indeed. The judicial in- 
quiry, it one be held, generally resolves itself 
into an inquiry whether the combat was fairly 
It this be shown, a quiet dropping of 
the proceedings or the infliction of a nominal 


It is only within say 
that duelling in England 


and so punished. The practice was never car- 
ried to the same excess as in France; it at no 


the days when every one who as- 
dison mentions the “revival” of dueling in his 
and it would seem from his remarks that 


d fallen off a little from the roystering days 


gentleman free either to receive or decline a 
challenge as he saw fit, without imputation on 


anpeal to arms fur the settlement of differences 
is in the laws of Gundebald, A. D. 501, which 
are preserved in the ancient Burgundian code. 
It was founded, as a commentator has observed, 
on the presumption that a brave man did not de- 
serve to suffer, and that a coward did not deserve 
to live. ‘The appeal was direct to God, in the 
unfaltering faith that he would protect the 
party whose quarrel was just. If the accused 
was victorious he was acquitted; if defeated, 
he suffered the penalties of the offense charged 
against him. If the accuser was vanquished, 
he was held to have been the culprit. With 
these ideas, and under various conditions, the 
trial by battle was incorporated into the legal 
systems of most of the monarchies of Europe. 
It remained a part of the English down to 1818, 
and was then abulished. ‘The judicial duel was 
allowable in cases of disputes concerning the 
title to estates, and the various kinds of per- 
sonal property. The most remarkable feature 
of the system was the right of a person who 
might be dissatisfied with the proceeding of the 
court to throw down his glove and challenge 
the Judge to defend himself in the field. Where 
one of the parties to a suit was a woman, an 
ecclesiastic, minor, or man over sixty or inca- 
pacitated by sickness or other injury, he or she 
was excused from entering the lists, but might 
appear by champion; and when the judicial duel 
was a common legal proceeding the business of 
professional champion was quite as common as 
that of prize-fighter now. For a considerable 
period the practice was maintained in Europe, 
but finally the ‘‘wager of battel” was limited 
to criminal actions, and in those only when 
death was the penalty of conviction. In this 
form it maintained itself in the codes long after 
it had fallen so far out of practice that its exist- 
ence as a legal right had been almost forgotten. 
The last case in which the appeal to arms was 
taken in England—where the practice was first 
introduced by the Normans—was in 1818, in the 
well-known murder trial of Thornton. In 
France, where at one time the judicial combat 
was held in high favor, the last one took place 
in 1547, and was fought uncer magisterial sanc- 
tion. 
‘That modern duelling had its origin in the ju- 
dicial ‘‘wager of battel” there is no reason to 
doubt. But it is a little singular that the cele- 
brated challenge which was sent by Francis I. 
of France to Charles V. of Spain, in 1528, is 
maintained by sume writers to be the first ever 
sent by one person to another for wrongs not 
recognized by the judicial code. But there is 
abundant evidence that this is erroneous. The 
action of Francis and of Ctarles, who accepted 
the challenge, merely gave a sanction to the 
duello; and though nothing came directly of 
the mutual defiance of the two monarchs, indi- 
rectly it produced most tatal results. The ef- 
fect was to render the gentlemen of the day 
more than ever ready to resort to the sword 
upon affronts and injuries ; and a duelling mania 
began which, in the course of time, increased 
to so alarming an extent as to arouse the church 
and the king to most strenuous efforts to check 
it. Little effect, however, was produced by the 
denunciations and remonstrances of the one, or 
the legal enactments of the other. Duelling con- 
tinued, often degenerating into little better than 
assassination, so that during ten years ofthe reign 
of Henry LV. (Henry of Navarre) it was estimat- 
ed that nearly four thousand French gentlemen 
had fallen in duels. It was said that the duel 
yearly carried off more than all the civil wars 
had done. The middle of the sixteenth century 
may be called preeminently the duelling age of 
France. Paris swarmed with professed duelists, 
who boasted their exploits in killing as a sports- 
man might of the game he had brought down. 
It was the fashion to fight. Sunday morning 
was generally the time selected, and four, six. 
or ten young nobles would fight on a side, and 
carry on the contest till principals and seconds 
had nearly all either been killed or severely 
wounded. ‘There was scarcely any French- 
man deemed worth looking on,” writes Lord 
Herbert, the English Embassador, ‘“‘who had not 
killed his man ina duel.” Of course the causes 
about which these duels were fought were ab- 
surdly trivial. It was the fashion to fight, and 
not till this fashion, like any other, had worn it- 
self out did the mania in any degree abate. 
One of the most effectual means employed to 
check the practice was an edict of Louis XIV., 
promulgated in 1789, which established courts 
of honor, with the Marshals of France and the 
Governors of Provinces as supreme arbiters 
in differences between gentlemen, and prohib- 
ited private combats under the most severe pen- 
alties. This had a salutary effect in checking 
duelling; but it did not altogether prevent it, 
for the royal pardon, or a commutation of the 
sentence, was frequently obtained, and the prac- 
tice ‘s popular in France to this day, as any one 
who reads the papers may see. Revolutions 
have been especially prolific of duels. That of 
1789 had an unusual share. While allied ar- 
mies were in Puris atter the fall of Napoleon 
the French officers challenged their Victorious 
opponents daily, seeking quarrels with them in 
every place where they assembled. Every great 
political change since that period has been at- 
tended with challenges by the score, and the 
present agitations in the legislative assembly 
have produced the customary interchange of 
cartels all round. It would be easy to fill col- | there were ladies. A lady took out her purse, 
umne with the records of celebrated duels which | ot-ten cents, and handed it to the smoker. 
have been fought in France, but their very | “What's this for?” said he. ‘It’s to buy you a 
number renders choice difficult. It may be im- | 00d cigar when you smoke in the presence of 
agined that the list would be a longone when such | ladies.” He threw the cigar out of the window, 
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gentieman, whose name shall be N. for the oc- | late to wear nankeen trousers and too early to 
casion, became involved in a dispute with a| Put up the stove; when the poet of the period 
phar eae sini months before | sepyant triumphantly to the glory of the scene, 
Sande ae pal : _— iad made that _ Be mca ys beneath the illimitable 
hasan ara fine as “ he mounted the snd o heavy en and covered with goose pim- 
nee . Be A, : re government was to | Pies, drinks in the magnificence of autumn. 
all, and the different political parties were ac- There was a French singer with a tremen- 
io the advantage when dous voice who could not discover what line 
: eto pass. Itwas ata in art he was best fitted for. He went to Cher- 
os F cinamai met me thas N. engaged in a ubini, who told him to sing. He sang, and the 
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and the open space at the back of Montague 
House (now a closely-built district in nearly the 
heart of London) was the common rendezvous 
at another. It was at the latter spot that Rod- 
erick Random tells us that he repaired to fight 
the unknown Irish gentleman whose pistol 
proved to be an ancient weapon, perfect in all 
respects except that it would not go off. This 
memorable contest was ended by Roderick slip- 
ping a couple of guineas into the hand of his 
starving antagonist, a douceur which evoked a 
characteristic outburst of Irish gratitude. Nu- 
merous duels and renconters are mentioned in 
Pepys’ diary. That of Tom Porter and Lord 
Belassis has been frequently quoted as an illus- 
tration of the manners of the times, and, indeed, 
Pepys himself details it with this view, and in- 
teryects an exclamation of wonder what the 
country will come to while men act so foolishly. 
Lord Belassis and Tom Porter were known to 
be the best friends in the world. They were 
heard talking one evening in a rather loud tone, 
when some one standing by said: ‘‘What, are 
they quarreling that they talk so loud?” Where- 
upon Belassis replied : “I would have you know 
that I never quarrel, but I strike.” What!” sa‘d 
Tom Porter, ‘‘{ would I could see any man in 
England that durst give me a blow.” Where- 
upon Belassis gave him a boxon theear. They 
were going to fight at once, but were prevented. 
So Tom Porter knowing, as he said, that if they 
waited till the morrow they would be friends 
again, and then the blow would rest on him, 
waited for Lord Belassis in Covent Garden. 
When the coach passed he called him out. 
“You won’t hurt me as I come out, Tom?” in- 
quired Belassis. ‘‘No,” said Tom. And they 
speedily engaged with fatal effect. After a few 
minutes Relassis dropped the point of his sword, 
called his friend and kissed him, bidding him 
shift for himself: ‘‘For,” says he, ‘*Tom, thou 
hast hurt me, but I will make a shift to stand 
till thou mayest withdraw, and the world take 
no notice of thee, for I would not have thee 
troubled for what thou hast done.” And then 
Tom Porter showed him he was wounded, too. 
‘dt is pretty,” adds Pepys, ‘‘to hear how the 
world talks of them as a couple of fools that 
killed one another out of love.” Though duel- 
ing, as said before, was never a ‘‘mania” in Eng- 
land, as it has been across the Channel, yet the 
namber of celebrated men in that country who 
fought or were challenged includes nearly every 
man of note from the time of the Second Charles 
down to the present century. Horace Walpole 
fought with Chetwynd in a lobby in the House 
of Lords, and wounded his antagonist. Charles 
Fox fought. Sheridan had some bloody en- 
counters in his younger days. O’Connell fought 
and killed his man. His son was subsequently 
challenged by the present Prime Minister of 
England for the celebrated taunt that Mr. Dis- 
raeli was ‘‘the lineal descendant of the impeni- 
tent thief’—a sarcasm which stung the victim 
of it to madness The young O'Connell de- 
clined a challenge for words spoken by his fa- 
ther. It may surprise many to know that Mr. 
Richard Cobden was the recipient of a challenge, 
the challenger being a British Admiral. The 
invitation was declined, as might be expected. 
The severest blow which dueling received in 
England was given it by the death of Capt. 
Boyd, who was killed in a duel with Major 
Campbell in 1807. The survivor was executed 
for murder. It was indeed a most horrible af- 
fair. The quarrel was of the most trivial kind. 
The men met at night-time, without seconds, in 
a private room, at seven paces. Boyd fell mor- 
tally wounded, maintaining in his dying mo- 
ments that his antagonist had not acted fairly. 
The mental agonies of the survivor were dread- 
ful. He resolved to surrender himself, so in- 
supportable was the ever-present consciousness 
ot his crime. In a letter to a friend he said: 
“IT will die......and suffer an ignominious 
death......that my unhappy countrymen may 
learn to abhor the too-prevalent and too-fash- 
lonable crime of dueling.” The last duel fought 
in England, so far as I know, took place be- 
tween two French gentlemen in 1852, at Wind- 
sor, in which one was killed. The remarkable 
feature of the affair was that the man killed was 
a duelist who was known to be adead-shot. He 
fell, at last, by the hand of an antagonist who 
scarcely knew how to handle a pistol. The sur- 
vivor was tried for murder. 

Of ‘‘affairs of honor” in this country, and in 
Ireland, which, at one time, was afflicted with a 
dueling mania of the worst kind, something may 
be said at another time. An interesting chap- 
ter may be written about them, for, in dramatic 
incident, they are in no way inferior to any in 
the annals ot other countries. 





MISCELLANY. 

Tue line of conduct chosen during the five 
years from fifteen to twenty will, in almost every 
instance, determine a youth’s character for life. 
As he is then careful or careless, prudent or 
improvident, industrious or ind»lent, truthful 
or dissimulating, intelligent or ignorant, tem- 
perate or dissolute, so will he be in after years ; 
and it needs no prophet to cast his horoscope or 
calculate his chances in life. 
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A white-robed boy with a rosy face, 


They crowded about him with kindly grace, 


But the little chorister raised his head 


“It is such a pity,” he sharply said, 
“That a boy should live when a bishop is dead, 


Thou innocent white-robed chorister, 


Loyal the thoughts that thy bosom stir; 
But may not a good old bishop prefer 


Grudge not the crown to the aged brow; 


But pray that when death shall approach thee, 


May’st then be as ready to die as now, 
Innocent-hearted and robed in white! Night unto night has told its peace serene, 


pair take pencil and paper and set down, first, 
the entire income for the year—that is, the 
young man’s salary and the young woman’s 
earnings, if she has any. Then let them set 


will consist of rent, clothing, fuel, gas, water, the 
gst table, a servant (if they have one), insurance, 
“giant power, comes | interest (if they owe anything), taxes, down. 





infant in its slumbers. But the demon o: 


smoke. 





which crossed the Atlantic. 


gines made in Britain. 


was about five hundred tons burden. 


an engine and paddles, crossed from Savannah, 
Ga., in thirty-one days. The paddles were re- 
movable. 
days. 


impression that she was a ship on fire. 
*‘Savannah” was a full-rigged ship, and although 
she advertised her sailing and for passengers 
no one was brave enough to ship aboard of her. 
As the ‘‘Savannah” was not a steamship, but 
merely a sailing-vessel, with a temporary ar- 
rangement for steaming on board, to the Cana- 
dian ‘‘Royal William” must be accorded the 
honor of being the pioneer of our present large 
Atlantic steam fleet. What became of this ves- 
sel subsequently I am uncertain, but have the 
impression that she was sold to the Portuguese 
government.—A. McDonald, in London Times. 


Mr. LoneGFrELLow’s ALLEGED First Porm.— 
{When our great poet was nine years old, as 
some one tells the story, his teacher wished him 
to write a “composition.” Henry, like all little 
children, shrank from the undertaking. His 
teacher said: ‘‘You can write words, can you 
not?” ‘Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘* Then,” 
said the teacher, ‘‘you may take your slate and 
go out behind the school-house, and there you 
can find something to write about, and then you 
can tell what it is, what it is tor, and what is to 
be done with it, and that will be a composition.” 
Henry took his slate and went out, and behind 
a Mr. Finney’s barn, which chanced to be near- 
by, seeing a fine turnip growing up, he thought 
he knew what that was, what it was for, and what 
would be done with it. A half-hour had been 
allowed to Henry for his first undertaking in 
writing compositions. In that time he carried 
in his work, all accomplished, and the teacher is 
said tu have been affected to tears when he saw 
what little Henry had done in that short time. 
We do not endorse either the story or the poem. ] 


MR. FINNEY'S TURNIP. 


Mr. Finney had a turnip, 

And it grew, and it grew; 

And it grew behind the barn, 
And the turnip did no harm. 
And it grew, and it grew, 

Till it could grow no taller; 
Then Mr. Finney took it up 
And put it in the cellar. 

There it lay, there it lay, 

Till it began to rot; 

When his daughter Susie washed it 
And put it in the pot. 

Then she boiled it, and boiled it, 
As long as she was able; 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the table. 

Mr. Finney and his wife 

Both sat down to sup; 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up. 





Insurnious Errects or Snow on STEEL 
Raics.— Some interesting observations under 
this head are communicated from an Austrian 
line of railway, the Kaiser-Ferdinand, northern 
line. A portion of this line, about eight Eng- 
lish miles in length, between Floridsdorf and 
Wagram, is very open, and often blocked with 
snow in winter-time. The obstacle is generally 
surmounted by strewing sand over the rails in 
tront of the driving wheels to increase their 
bite, and putting on extra steam. This portion 
of the line in question has a double line of met- 
als, formed partly of Bessemer-steel rails and 
partly of light Martin-steel rails, weighing about 
30.50 kilogrammes per running meter. Now, 
the skidding of the wheels frequently caused 
heating of the tires and rails, which are suddenly 
cooled again by the low temperature of the air 
on the falling snow. This, in itself, must be 
injurious to the molecular construction of the 
metal. But, besides, the increased friction 
causes a certain amount of abrasion of the up- 
per surtace of the rails at the spots where the 
stoppages have occurred. Examinations proved 
that these abraded portions varied from two to 
nine English inches in length, 1 1-2 to 1-4 inch 
in depth, and extended over the whole breadth 
of the rail. A train in passing over the slight 
depressions so caused necessarily experiences a 
certain shock, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the concussion thereby communicated to 
the rail will be most felt when the ground be- 
neath is frozen hard, so that the natural elas- 
ticity of the rail has no room for play. In three 
instances rails so worn snapped asunder sud- 
denly at the abraded portion, although no flaw 
or defect in the metal could be detected. This 
led to the removal of all abraded rails from this 
section of the line, amourting to twenty-eight 
lengths of Martin-steel rails and ten lengths of 
Bessemer rails. No similar case of fracture is 
known to have occurred in the iron or puddled 
steel rails previously in use, although the 
amount of abrasion they underwent must have 
been at least as great. The inference is that 
the improved rails of Bessemer and other steels, 
their superior strength notwithstanding, are less 
capable of withstanding concussion than the 
older rails, and that consequently whenever 
they are used increased vigilance is requisite to 
prevent accidents in winter-time. 


Tue EnG.isu BIsHop anp THE Boy.— 


The good old bishop was lying dead; 

His people knew he had wished to die, 

For after the life of the soul is fled, 

That the body might live to be clothed and fed 
Was a fear he had been troubled by. 

In dismal black was the palace draped, 

Black were the plumes and the funeral pall, 
And nothing about him the story shaped 
That a beautiful soul had from earth escaped, 
To dwell in heaven above us all. 

Stately and grand was the palace gloom, 

The old cathedral was very grand, 

And very magnificent was the tomb, 

And the great old bell, with majestic boom, 
Toll'd the tale to a sorrowing land. 
Sorrowing? Yes—there was sorrow there— 
For he was a wise and trusty chief. 

It was not the sorrow of a despair, 

Nor yet of a deep and a deathless care, 

But of a gentle and reverent grief. 

Clergy and friends, and the nearer yet, 

Will follow the good dead man with pain, 
And when in his grave they have seen him set, 
With the *‘tender touch” of a kind regret 
Return to their pleasant homes again. 

Such is the natural proper course— 

Only one little chorister boy 

Wept with a wild and vehement force, 

Wept with a passion that seem’d like remorse, 
And that emptied the world of its joy. 


A baby eye and a dimpling chin; 


The cause of this tempest of grief to trace, 
And to show him such grief was a sin. 


And shook his fist at the gloomy bier, - 


And he should be there while J am here.” 


Is death the worst that a life can bring? 


A peaceable death to anything? 


He has lived his life and fougtt his fight ; 


thou 


To Younc Marrrep Peopie.—Let the young 


jown their actual necessary expenses. These 





up and stands under your window, and smokes 


eae 


rere * 
SRA, Wd me 


town lunches, cigars, a specified sum for church- 


away as gently as the most exemplary cooking- 
caine: its huge steam-pipes singing & strain as 
soft and as dulcet as the most amiable tea-kettle, 
and its lungs of steel breathing as ey asan 

power 
is there. Le: any one but pinch its ears, and no 
venerable spinster cat will spit more fiercely— 
let him grip those iron hands, and the pipes 
which were tuned to so soft a strain send forth 
a yell as if heaven and earth were coming to- 
gether, and those lungs which first breathed so 
freely cough like a voleanc—and off it goes, 
darkening the heavens with its dense volume of 


Tue First Atcantic Steamsuir.—Sir John 
Hawkshaw, in his address before the British 
Association, falls into a common and hitherto | € 
uncorrected error respecting the first steamship | it. 
Five years before 
the ‘‘Sirius” and ‘‘Great Western” made their 
successful attempts to do this, the steamship 
“Royal William” sailed from Quebec on the 18th 
of August, 1833, and after two or three days’ 
detention at Pictou, Nova Scotia, arrived at 
Gravesend on the 11th of September, thus mak- 
ing the trip in about the same time as that taken 
by the first Cunard boats to Boston. The ‘Royal 
William” was built at Three Rivers, and fitted 
at the St. Mary’s Foundry, Montreal, with en- 
So far as my boyish 
recollection of the vessel serves me, [ think she 
I remem- 
ber very well her departu-e for Britain, but in 
order to ve sure I called at Lloyd's some weeks 
ago and was courteously shown the register for 
September 12th, 1833, in which I found, under 
“‘Gravesend,” the announcement of arrivals on 
the llth, the following: ‘‘ Steamship ‘Royal 
William,’ McDougall, Quebec.” Several years 
before a vessel called the ‘“‘Savannah,” fitted with 


Her engines were only used eighteen 
When the ‘*‘Savannah” entered the Chan- 
nel off the coast of Ireland the smoke from her 
funnel brought down upon her a gun-brig de- 


tached from the Channel squadron, under the 
The 


to be washed in a different manner from white 
calico or linen. 


washing-machine be employed. The suds should 
be prepared in the following manner: Shred into | !t 
ap earthenware jar the best yellow soap cut into 
very fine shavings, and pour boiling water to the | 4 
quantity required. One pound of soap is plenty 
tor one gallun of water. 
half a pound of the best Scotch soda, and set 
the jar (covered) on a stove or at the back of | 9 
the kitchen range till the soap is quite dissolved. 
Ii this be done on Saturday evening the soap 
will be a smooth jelly fit to use on Monday 
morning. k 

—_—_—. and in heirlooms that are centuries old. The Successors of Beal & Hooper, will offer, 
until their Store in Haymarket square is 
Summer has flashed her go!den shuttle by completed, the stoc s of FURNITURE, 
Its shining web of days so soft and fair, 


Is folding down into the silent past, 


Paved her white shimmering path above the! w 
fuchsias, harebells, convolvuli, clusters of my- 
osotis, and graceful, slender foliage of ferns, 
and, more than all else, lilies, sweet lilies-of-the- 
valley and of the field, great callas and water 
lilies, and erect among them all the stately fleur- | 3. the law directs. 
de-lis, proud lily of France. 


To lisp its dreamy bliss around the shore 
Day unto day ushered its beauty in 
Thrush and song-sparrow trilling through the 


urposes, books, gifts to friends, the newspaper. 
panek as furniture, and afew other little items. 


the outgo, then retrenchment must be practised. 
They must go over the list item by item, and 
see if some of them cannot possibly be omitted 
altogether, and if many of them cannot be re- 
duced. Perhaps the rent is too large; then 
get_a cheaper house. The furniture may be too 
expensive; then cheaper must be had. The 
cigars may perhaps be eliminated, for a time at 
least. The down-town lunches may prove a 
burdensome grasshopper. Kill it by taking lunch 
from home to the office. Buying books is al- 
ways expensive. This may be saved by taking 
books from the public library, which costs noth- 
ing. Gifts also are expensive. Be courageous 
enough not to mak? them until you can afford 
Thus one after the other the items may be 
reduced until the two may find themselves able 
to live within their income, and gradually pro- 
cure some little luxuries. If they find that 
their income is more than sufficient to pay their 
ordinary expenses then they should plan to 
save so much per month or quarter and place 
it in the savings-bank, where it will accumulate 
and in time grow into a sufficient sum to pro- 
cure them a home of theirown. Married peo- 
ple without a home are only drifting; with a 
home they are anchored. It is the first duty of 
all young married people to bend all their ener- 
gies towards getting a home. Having obtained 
it and planted their own vine and fig-tree, they 
always have a base to fall back upon in the war 
of life, a starting-point in all their operations, a 
castle of comfort and content for the children. 
This common-sense view of the financial aspect of 
matrimony applies not only to those just setting 
suil upon its uncertain waters, but also to many 
of the old navigators. A good housewife keeps 
her own accounts, and knows how much every 
department of the domestic economy is costing. 
From these books she knows how, when and 
where to buy to the best advantage. She knows 
what tradesmen are cheating her in weights and 
prices. By paying the bills promptly much is 
saved. Nearly aj! tradesmen want bills to run 
where the pay is sure, for they will in some 
manner make the interest on the money. By 
buying at wholesale, from one-third to one- 
fourth is saved in cost, and better and fresher 
articles are obtained, because they have not 
passed through the hands of the retail middle- 
men. In many such ways 9s this economy may 
be practised and ordinary common-sense brought 
into use, so that this problem of finance applied 
to matrimony will not be so difficult of solution 
as it appears to many.—Chicago Tribune. 


By Tue Srea-SHore.—(By John W. Chad- 
wick.— 
The curvéd strand 
Of cool, gray sand 
Lies like a sickle by the sea; 
The tide is low, 
But soft and slow 
Is creeping higher up the lea. 
Close to its lip 
The beach-birds sip 
The mighty beaker, brimming o’er 
With earth’s best wine, 
Juice of that vine 
Whose clusters ripen evermore. 
Each higher wave 
Doth touch and lave 
A million pebbles smooth and bright; 
Straightway they grow, 
A beauteous show, 
With hues unknown before bedight. 
High up the beach, 
Far out of reach 
Of common tides that ebb and flow, 
The drift-wood’s heap 
Doth record keep 
Of storms that perished long ago. 
Nor storms alone; 
I hear the moan 
Of voices chocked by dashing brine, 
When sunken rock 
Or tempest shock 
Crushed the good vessel’s oaken spine. 
Where ends the beach 
The cliffs upreach 
Their linchen-wrinkled foreheads old; 
And here I rest, 
While all the west 
Grows brighter with the sunset’s gold. 


Far out at sea, 
The ships that flee 
Along the dim horizon’s line 
Their sails unfold 
Like cloth of gold, 
Transfigured by that light divine. 
A calm more deep, 
As ’twere asleep, 
Upon the weary ocean falls ; 
So low it sighs, 
Its murmur dies, 
While shrill the boding cricket calls. 
O peace ani rest! 
Upon the breast 
Of God himself I seem to lean, 
No break, no bar 
Of sun or star; 
Just God and I, with naught between. 
Oh, when some day 
In vain I pray 
For days like this to come again, 
I shall rejoice 
With heart and voice 
That one such day has ever been. 


— Christian Union. 





Hints For THE Famity. — Moths will work 
in carpets in rooms that are kept warm in the 
winter as wellasinthe summer. A sure method 
of removing the pests is to pour strong alum- 
water on the floor to the distance of half.a-yard 
around the edges before laying the carpets. 
Then once or twice during the season sprinkle 
dry salt over the carpet before sweeping. Insects 
do not like salt, and sufficient adheres to the car- 
pet to prevent their alighting upon it. 
It is always important to know how to choose 
meat in buying. Ox beef should be of fine grain 
or fiber, the flesh or lean of a bright red color 
and firm; the fat white, anddistributed through- 
out the lean; it should not be yellow or semi- 
fluid. If the meat is entirely lean it will be 
tough and its nutritive power low. Veal is dry 
if fresh. It should be close grained. If the 
meat is moist and flabby it is stale. Mutton 
should be of a clear deep pink tint; firm, and 
with a liberal supply of fat. Fine wether mut- 
ton may be recognized by the presence of a small 
mass of fat on the upper part of the leg. It is 
more nutritious than ordinary mutton, and the 
darker its tint the finer its favor. Pork should 
be of a pale-pink tint, and the fat very firm. If 
it is soft or if the fat is yellow the meat is bad. 
If it is semifiuid the animal has probably been 
fed on flesh. 

Mrs. Crawshay’s English plan for surmount- 
ing the servant difficulty by the adoption of lady- 
helpers in their place has apparently been un- 
successful. According to her own admission, 
after a trial of the system for fifteen months she 
was compelled to part with four of her educa- 
ted assistants. The following story may assist 
at an explanation: ‘A female servant in the 
family of a gentleman in the Department of the 
Interior, Washington, is allowed to make a year- 
ly visit to her old home in Richmond, Va. Last 
summer, when she left, a substitute was employ- 
ed—a mulatto girl, whu had been quite well ed- 
ucated. She performed the duties in a rather 
indfferent manner. When the regular servant 
returned she began her tour of investigation to 
ascertain how her work had been done, and was 
disyusted at the evident want of neatness mani- 
fested everywhere. Her indignation finally 
fo ind vent in the following to her mistress: 
‘T'll tell you what it is, Miss » you can't get 
grammar and clean corners out of the same nig- 
ger!’ Which, if true, offers a knotty problem 
in reference to the education of the race.” 
Washing-day will insist upon making its un- 
welcome appearance once a week. The linen 
for Monday’s wash should be collected on Sat- 
urday, sorted and put to soak in cold water, ac- 
cording to the various kinds. The body linen 
should be pat into one tub, the bed and table-linen | ! 
into another, and the fine things separately. 
Plain collars, cuffs and wrist-bands should be | ¢ 
strung through the buttonholes on a piece of | § 
bobbin long enough for the articles to be easily 
divided for rubbing, starching, etc. Colored 
muslins, prints and flannels must be laid aside 





Properly boiled suds are far 
better than soap for washing, particularly if a | © 


Add to this quantity | ® 


Nonquitt.—(By Louisa S. Hopkins. )— 
My dreaming eye; 
Without a care, 


Too bright to last. 


While Luna, queen, 


eep, 
That stirred in sleep 
Forevermore. 
With happy din; 


hours, 


Subtract them, and if the balance is in favor of 


tents coming to the treasury department, it was 


and the owner, knowing he has cheated the reve- 
nue, is afraid to appear. 
true the laces will be confiscated and sold by 
auction. 
interest to this mysterious treasure. 
membered that when Louis Napoleon was at the 
height of his power, and his Empress dictated 
fashions to France, and France to the world, 
Eugenie wished to encourage the industrial arts 
and a taste for the beautiful as well. 
other things she offered a fabulous sum for the 
revival of a certain kind of lace which had long 
been among the lost arts. 
artists in lace set to work to restore this lost 
stitch, and after search and tedious experiments 
having found it, they determined to plead for its 
revival in a dress of marvellous fineness for 
their fair sovereign. 
nomenclature, and they soon also decided that 
the euphonious name of Montijo should be per- 
petuated in this resurrected art. 
years was devoted to making this royal robe. 
The lace-makers labored upon their cobweb, 
spending day and night in the damp cellars that 
are of necessity the lace-makers’ workshop; 
dry air might have been more grateful to their 


alas! it would have renJered their gossamer 


—this lovely Montijo dress. 
worked and the years passed, changes came to 
France. 
Eugenie was uncrowned, an exile, a widow. 
And finally, when the marvellous garment was 


thing had little money and less heart to purchase 


since. 4t 
ir of probability—that this historic robe, fash- | ——————________L_-_-__ } 
ioned for the empire, has found its way from 


tents of the green-paper box now in the custom 
house. 
of rare fineness, and has stitches hitherto un- 


foundation is round-meshed, like Lyons silk 
tulle, yet is finerand thinnerthan the airiest, flim- 
siest tulle ever seen. 
the loveliest figures of round point-lace, wrought} B 
there, be it remembered, not merely applied. 
The border is a vine, showing every filament of 
each leaf entwined therein; next this is a band- 


ends are ‘‘finished” in order that it may be used 








Bespangled dewy grass and fragrant wood; 
And all was good. 

The odorous breeze wafted its music round, 
A varied sound; 

Called = the wide campaign the whistling 


quail; 
The tern’s shrill wail 
Answered afar; and boomed from rock to rock 
The billow’s shock. 
Here I have sat without my cottage door, 
And watched the shore, 
Followed its curving line to where the town 
Lies sloping down, 
Its clustering gems in simple beauty set, 
Fair coronet! 
And still along its amber thread of strand 
Stretches the land, 
Till the grim fortress at the harbor’s mouth 
Looks threatening south, 
But hears no sound save dash of spray that wet 
Its parapet. 
Then on and on the rippling waters spread; 
By cliff and head, 
By long, low neck, and sunny, sanded isles, 
The blue bay smiles, 
Till, like a soul within the conscious seas, 
Sits Penekese. 
And to and fro the opal sails have sped, 
Or glimmered red 
The — coast-lights about the land-locked 
ay 5 
While night and day, 
The broad blue sky with sun or star has lit 
Light-bathed Nonquitt. 
But now the slopes are shadowing with wings, 
And southward swings 
The clamoring host of swallows o’er the sea; 
"Tis time for me 
To seek my closer eaves, and, sighing, fold 
This cloth of gold. 
— Index.” 


Tue UNCERTAINTIES OF AMERICAN FAMILY 
History. — American novelists should study 
American genealogy, in which are as many fic- 
tions as in their own books, and aleo the mate- 
rial for many more. Mr. W. H. Whitmore, 
who, since the death of Mr. James Savage, may 
be said to stand at the head of American gene- 
alogists, seems to spend much of his time in ex- 
posing the pleasant fictions of our countrymen 
who are anxious to affiliate themselves with fa- 
mous English families, and to claim coats-of- 
arms. In this he is much assisted by Col. Ches- 
ter, who has made in England many of the 
original investigations necessary to establish or 
overthrow the pedigrees of American families, 
and who has already succeeded, to his own sat- 
isfaction, at least, in proving that the common 
pedigrees of the Washingtons of Virginia and 
of the Rogers family of New England are spu- 
rious. If this is so, the Washington memorial- 
stones in our State House are the wrong ones, 
and have nothing to do with George Washing- 
ton’s ancestors. Also the martyr, John Rogers, 
if we accept Col. Chester's researches, was not 
the ancestor of the Rev. John Rogers of Ded- 
ham in England, from whom so many of the 
New England Rogerses are descended; and the 
martyred John cannot de shown to have any de- 
scendants in America. The mystery of his ten 
or eleven children is solved by Col. Chester, 
who gives his wife’s name as Adriana de Wey- 
den, alias Pratt, and the names of his children 
are Daniel, John, Ambrose, Samuel, Philip, 
Bernard, Augustine, Barnaby, Susan, Elizabeth 
and Hester—eleven in all. Daniel was clerk of 
the council to Queen Elizabeth, and a corre- 
spondent of Sir Philip Sidney; John was a doc- 
tor of laws, and the descendants of both disap- 
pear after a little while, without showing them- 
selves in America. As to Washington, it may 
turn out that he is of the same ancestry as 
Washington and Laurence Shirley, Earls of Fer- 
rers, who were descended from Laurence Wash- 
ington of Caresden or Garsden in Wiltshire, a 
squire of Charles the First’s time. This Lau- 
rence Washington left no male heirs, but he had 
ancestors, of course, among whom might per- 
haps be found the progenitors, now unhappily 
missing, of Laurence and John Washington, the 
first of the name in Virginia. This would be a 
good pedigree for a novelist, if truae—for Lau- 
rence Shirley, great-grandson of Laurence Wash- 
ington of Caresden, was hanged for murder in 
May, 1760, about the time that his cousin in 
Virginia (let us call him) was marrying the 
widow Custis, and became the great man of the 
Old Dominion. At this time, also, Selina Shir- 
ley, the Methodist Countess of Huntingdon, first 
cousin of the murdering earl, and great-grand- 
daughter of Laurence Washingtor, was weeping 
and praying over the Sandemanian controversies 
in her Methodist societies, among which White- 
field and Wesley preached, while Washington 
was fighting Indians in Pennsylvania and else- 
where. Put this into a historical novel and how 
much could be made of it! 
Col. Chester, who is a Connecticut man from 
Norwich, promises, some day or other, to let us 
into the true secret of Washirgton’s pedigree— 
and it will be found, I think, that both Laurence 
Washington of Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire, 
and Laurence Washington of Caresden, in Wilt- 
shire, were cousins to the first Laurence who set- 
tled in Virginia, and who, according to George 
Washington's letter in 1792, came from the north- 
ern partof England. He troubled himself very 
little about his pedigree, however, and knew 
little about it, having more important matter 
to occupy his mind. Like Jonathan Edwards, 
who in his youth made some very curious obser- 
vations on spiders, Gen. Washington, now-and- 
then, took notice of singular facts in natural 
history. Two years before his death, old Col. 
Perkins of Boston, then a young gentleman, 
visited him at Mount Vernon. As he was sit- 
ting with young Perkins on the verandah which 
overlooked the Potomac, a toad hopped along 
the ground near them, ‘“‘which led him to ask 
me,” says Col. Perkins, *‘if I had ever observed 
the reptile swallow a fire-fly. Upon my answer- 
ing in the negative, he told me that he had, and 
that from the thinness of the skin of the toad 
he had seen the light of the fire-fly after it had 
beenswallowed. This wasanewandto mea sur- 
prising fact in natural history.” A few months 
after this visit Stuart painted his full-length 
portrait of the General, which Col. Perkins 
thought the best likeness he had ever seen of 
him. Mrs. Washington’s portrait, now in the 
Atheneum, he also pronounced excellent.— Bos- 
ton cor. Springfield Republican. 





A Historic Lace Dress.—A box of laces 
now at the custom house is attracting attention 
and inquiry. It contains among other things a 
lace dress of exquisite beauty, with flounce and 
shawl of corresponding pattern. The box was 
left unredeemed in a pawnbroker’s shop’ in. 
Washington. Knowledge of its valuable con- 


sent to the custom house here for safe keeping 
until its owner should come forward to claim it. 
It is shrewdly suspected that these costly laces 
have been brought into this country free of duty, 
It the surmise proves 


A story is told that gives a romantic 
It is re- 


Among 


Thereupon certain 


Frenchmen are given to 


The work of 


or velvet; it is longer than the skirts of women 
of average height. The accompanying fluunce 
is half a yard deep, and, like the shawl, Tepeats 
the floral device of the dress. A titled Spanish 
lady, tamiliar with European courts, has exam- 
ined this dress, pronounces it of great value, 
laughs at the suggested appraisal of $10,000, 
and saya it deserves to be used as altar lace at 
some rich cathedral. Another gem in this box 
is a shawl ot white Oriental gauze, covered with 
silk embroidery done in such dainty stitches that 
upon a casual glance it is mistaken for painting 
—such as is seen on priestly robes. The colors 
are as delicate as those that decorate Sévres 
china. The center is covered with this floral 
profusion, wisterias, pale roses of Provence, 
heliotrope, acacia and ferns; its border is a 
positive marvel. And with all this work the 
shawl is so fine that it could easily be drawn 
through awedding-ring. The other contents of 
the box are a shawl and flounce of appliqué, a 
round point handkerchief, and lace for garniture, 
with many small collars. But to whom does it 
all belong? Who can solve this latest mystery 
in the history of pawnshops and the customs ?— 
New York Tribune. 








EXTENSIVE OPENING. 
NEW CARPET FIRM. 


LEARNARD, 
HARTLEY & 


-JUDKINS 
Will Open on MONDAY, Sept. 27, 


A LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
WINDOW SHADES 


—AND— 


UPHOLSTERY G00DS, 


Of recent selections, and to which daily additions 
will be made of the choicest styles as they are issued. 
We shall make a SPECIALTY of full lines of 


Medium and Lower-Priced Goods, 


Also, under the management of Mr. ALLEN R. 
NYE, we offer a full stock of 


PAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, DECORA- 
TIONS, ETC., 


Thus affording special conveniences to parties about 
furnishing in CARPETS, DRAPERIES and 
PAPER HANGINGS, the opportunity to supply 
their wants in one establishment, thus saving time 
and money. 

All of the above will be offered at the 


Lowest Warket Prices. 


Learvard, Hartley & Judkins 


103 Washington Street, 
(EXTENSION). 





A visit to our establishment does not entail the 
necessity of making a purchase, and we shall be glad 
to welcome our former patrons and hosts of new ones. 
oct2 3t 


HOKSOY & (0, 
HATTERS, 


59 TREMONT STREET, 





We have now completed 
our stock of Hats tor Fall 
and Winter wear, which 
for extent and for elegance 
and variety of pattern is 
unsurpassed 
Our specialty is Head Wear 
for Young Men, especially 
in stiff and soft felt, many 


in this city. 


designs being original with 
us and not to be obtained 
elsewhere. 
agents for the famous AM- 
IDON & DUNLAP NEW 
YORK SILK HATS. 
who desire the latest and 
neatest should inspect the 
display of 


We are sole 


All 


JACKSON & CO., 


Dutch Cheese, 


Of extra weight and quality, 
The first GRASS Cheese in 
the 
APPLE Cheese. Weufchatel 
Cheese, fresh every day. For 
sale, 


market. Wee PIWVE 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


N.S PIENGE & Cb, 








ungs and more wholesome for their bodies, but, 
hreads too brittle; and so they wove health and 
unshine and life itself into the web before them 
But while they 


The war came and the empire fell. 
ompleted, she who had conjured up the fairy 


Thus far is history. What was done with this 
ress has been matter of frequent conjecture 
And now the story goes—and with an 
ne republic to another, and is part of the con- 


Certainly the dress-skirt stored there is 


nown to experts in lace except by tradition, 


In this tulle are wrought 


E. H. BRABROOK’S 


Union Street, and 101 & 103 Friend Street, 
at VERY LOW PRICES. Also, above 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STS., 
oct2 BOSTON. — 3t 
Removal. 


} 
| 
| 


New Store, 
96 & 98 WASHINGTON STREET, 


New Free-Stone Block, corner of Elm St. 


Furniture in the World. | 
oct2 


Souther & Hooper, 


EDDING, &., &c., in Stores 44 & 46 


oct2 








ard to the waist, with all drooping flowers— 


There are several yards of this skirt, and its 








Administratrix of the e-tate of ALBERT 


late ae 
and Bnd taken upon herselt that trust by giving bonds, | 


like insertion of some unknown stitches, repre- | Stores to Let. 
senting stars, open circles and crescents; next ——————K : 
comes a matchless design covering the skirt up- LEGAL NOTIOES. cee ee 


USRMTOL ESE. went | 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN,| 
N 


a has been duly appointed 
That the subscriber h E efeson. 
Boston. in the County of Suffolk. deceased, | 


Al persons having demands upon | 


the estate of said deceased are required to exhibit 
the same; and all pe 


ent to 
called upon to make Peymn ‘A. GILSON, Adm’x 


rsons indebted to said estate are 











While myriad flowers 


as a drapery upper skirt, falling open over satin 


Boston, Sept. 20, 1875. 


oct2 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


The management of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, having completed their arrangements for 
Fall and Winter business, would respectfully call 
attention tothe many new and important facilities 
which they now present, to all who use their Cars, in 
the way of 


Comfort, Safety and Convenience. 


The Closed or Box cars have all been thoroughly 
renovated during the Summer, and our patrons may 
how rely upon conveyance in a good, wholesome, 
clean vehicle, which has been swept and otherwise 
cleansed after each trip and before making another. 
The Conductors are held to such strict account that 
Ladies, Children, and all others, may depend upon a 
safe and pleasant ride, free from annoyance from un- 
ruly or disorderly people. None but the most careful 
and experienced Drivers are employed. 

The time-tables have been arranged with a view to 
accommodate all, and ourcars can be found on the 


streets at all hours of the day and night. 
These facts, taken in connection with the determi- 
nation of the management to redeem all former er- 


rors by accommodating the public and rendering full 
satisfaction to all who Kina extend their patronage, 
will be sufficient to make the METROPOLITAN the 
favorite line with all who have occasion to make use 
of horse-cars. 

Low fares have already been established. and im- 
provements o'her than those herein mentioned will 
s00n be made. 

A Time Table has been prepared, giving the time 
on allour lines. Copies may be had at the principal 
office, 94 Tremont street, and of the Conductors on the 
different lines. 

For the Management, 
M. 8S. STARKWEATHER. 


septls at Superintendent. 


CARPETS! 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


(, ABBOTT & (0, 


CARPETS, PAPER HANGINGS 
and. WINDOW SHADES, 


41 Washington St., & 76, 78 & 82 Friend St. 


octy (Near Hanover Street,) tf 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McPHAIL & CO., 


579 Washington St, Boston, 


Are endorsed by the most eminent’ Musicians in the 
couutry, and are in every way the most thoroughly 
made Pianos inthe U.S. More than thirty year. ot 
constant attention to the busine s enables the manu- 
facturers to Compete successfully with the most re- 
nowned Piano Makers in the world. 37 First Pre- 
miums, including Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 
an! Diplomas, have been awarded these Pianos tor 
their superiority in tone, action, durability and gen- 
uine workmanship. They are sold at lower prices 
than any other first class Piano in the market. Call 
and examine them or send for circulars. 


New Number, 579 Washington Street. 
aug7 3in 


HOUSES FOR SAL 


—AT— 


Arlington Heights. 


The Arlington Land Company have now completed 
and ready for sale eight new houses, ranging in price 
from $4000 to #9000 each. All of these houses have 
been built this season, when materials and labor have 
been lower than at any previous season since the war, 
and the company have determined to sell them, as 
they can well afford to, at prices to suit the times. 

Several of these houses are located on Park-avenue. 
This beautiful street has lately been laid out as a 
county road, and extended to Prospect street, in Bel- 
mont, thus making it the shortest line of travel be- 





tween the owns lying north and south of the village, 
and giving the residents thereon access to the Fitch 
burg, as well as the Middlesex Central Railroad. 

For this reason, and the thorough and substantial 
manner which it is built, and the fine view it affords, 
it promises soon to become one of the most frequented 
roads for pleasure-driving in the vicinity. The lots 
on which the houses are locaie:! are large, containing 
from 12.000 to 20,000 square feet each. and are laid out 
and graded ip the bestand most elegant manner. The 
houses are elegant in style and thorough in construc- 
tion. and, as before stated. will be sold at prices to suit 
the times, and on easy terms, and we fully believe them 
to be the best and cheapest dwellings offered for sale 
in this market for the la-t fitteen years. 

For further information irquire at the office of the 


company at 230 Washington street, Boston. 


sepIs ss 4t JOHN T. WHITE, General Agent. 
A! | 
—FOR— 
GENERAL USE IN CITY AND COUNTRY 


HOUSES AT ALL SEASONS. 





New and beautiful patterns consisting of 
Chairs for Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil- 
dren; Sofas, Settees, Tete-a-Tetes, 
Lounges, Crickets, Brackets, Eta- 
geres, Work-Stands, etc., etc., 
combining elegance of de- 
sign, lightness and du- 
rability. 





Manufactured bv the 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


Sale-rooms, 86 Canal Street, Boston. 
sepll 6t 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 

For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
Ra PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILI- 
ING OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL 
ICACIES. tt septs 


REAL ESTATE. 


$. P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— oF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
mch6 : ; tt 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 





CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonanie 


One ot the Finest Stocks OE aes for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. july3l 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 state Street, 
DEALERS IN 


| ssmiaeeemn ON LONDON AND PARIS, 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sept 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & 8ON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


SALESROOMS, 


27 Sudbury. 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON, 


Factory at East Cambridge. tf july3 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &e. 
136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
julyl7 tf 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 


and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 


cilities for doing business A specialty made of 
sigos and Decorations. tt dec2é6 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable. 
The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘4- 
dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


septs tt 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
GENTS FO 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 

Hiurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
oct9 3m 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


: ‘ 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Act, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
oct9 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BGEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. sept4 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 





German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf sept2s 
INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOsSTOT. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873......... $13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
LOOUID Bide cc ccccveccccccee we dawaredn $12,5390,416.98 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amountat risk.......06 scene ++++-$62,505,608.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $219,771.56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
oct2 uf 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 
Cash Assets..........-++-- «+++--9312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
UF NEW YORK, 


Organized 1853. 
Cash Assets... ......cceceecceereee $2,606,235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 
Cash Assets........- ed eodcccccetence $775,211.69 


Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NORTH 

AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 

at their 

Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 

E. E. PATRKIDGE, Secretary. sepu 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, $320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President, 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
July 1, 1875. td junel3 
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